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in this issue... 


Charles Eames, who felt at first that there were enough real 
} 


roblems in this world without inviting hypothetical ones 


to solve, finally talked himself into undertaking to create the 


delightful solar energy toy (pp. 63-65) for Alcoa. Immediately 


thereafter, he and his wife left for India 


Peter Thomson, Product Division Head at Raymond Loewy 

\ssociates, supervised the design program for Partlow 

Corporation’s temperature control devices (pp. 56-57). A 

vrraduate of Chouinard Art Institute, Mr. Thomson has prac 
ed industrial design in Detroit and New Yorl 


Edgar Kaufman has long been interested in Art Nouveau 
pp. 38-41), as he is, in fact, in all aspects of the applied arts 


+ 


He was director of the five-year Good Design program at 
the New York Museum of Modern Art, is the author of two 
books: “What is Modern Design?” and “What is Modern 
Interior Design?” (both published by the Museum of Modern 
Art), and has edited two books about Frank Lloyd Wright 
‘Taliesin Drawings” and “An American Architecture.’ 

He is presently departmental editor for the applied arts, 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Gerald Stahl, after graduating from the Rhode Island School 
of Design, spent the war as an engineering officer, first of 
the flight test and development of the B-29, and later of 

509th bomb group, which tested the atomic bomb. In 1945 
he opened the firm of Gerald Stahl Associates, whose Waring 


Drink Mixer design is shown on pp. 66-69 


Walter Dorwin Teague’s design office is one of the few 
organizations large enough to handle a job as immense as 
equipping the new Air Force Academy, shown on pp. 28-37 

The Academy’s furnishings are expected to serve it well into 
the 21st century, giving Mr. Teague a relative immortality 


rare in these days of planned obsolescence 


Dr. H. J. van Doorne, whose DAF car we introduce on 

page 70-71, developed his automotive factory (van Doorne 
\utomobielfabriek, whence “DAF”) from a trailer-building 
concern founded in 1928. In 1950, the van Doorne assembly line 
at Eindhoven, second in size only to the Ford works in Holland, 
began to turn out trucks and delivery vans, and with the new 
passenger car a long-cherished project of Dr. van Doorne’s 


is realized. 


Tomi Ungerer (whose beard doesn’t show in picture) is 
Alsatian, a former member of the French desert police, and the 
author-artist of several children’s books about an enterprising 
pig family named Mellops. His activities for grownups 
include doing wine labels, greeting cards, illustrations for 
Fortune and Harper’s, and advertisements for, among other 
organizations, the Burroughs Corporation. His product 


interpretations appear on pp. 58-61. 





new sales appeal 
with Du Pont LUCITE’ 


acrylic resin 
You'll find new freedom in design, new sales appeal with Du Pont LUCITE. This versa- 
tile acrylic resin is lightweight and durable, has superior optical properties and is 
rellolelol( MoM liste Meacllileligeliioucs 


LUCITE is unaffected by age, sunlight and moisture. It is easily colored, formed and 
machined, and can be extruded in any desired length. LUCITE also has high tensile 
strength and stiffness. 


Let us help you evaluate the remarkable properties of LUCITE in terms of your own 
designs. Write to: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Dept., Room 





A 
213, Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) 
Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Canada. 
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LAMPS —This decorative diffuser of LUCITE is a Fresnel lens 
directing soft, controlled light without reducing normal illu- 
mination . conceals bulb and socket. (Molded for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill, by Rupert Manufacturing 
Company, Blue Springs, Missouri.) 
CAMERAS —The optical qualities of LUCITE, along with its light weight and economy, solve 
~ many design problems in lenses. For these reasons LUCITE was chosen for the photoelectric 


cell of Bell & Howell's unique 16-mm. electric eye movie camera. (Molded by Stimsonite 
Division, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois.) 


SIGNS — Economically molded in a wide variety of shapes and colors, LUCITE makes 

eye-catching signs and displays. This panel of LUCITE resists shattering and weath- 

ering. (Molded for Shell Oil Company, New York, N. Y. by Kent Plastics 
Corp., Evansville, Indiana.) 
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Go right ahead, call the move! 
.up, down, over, under, 


around, right, left, in, 





out, 








one at a time, all at once... 


we ll 





make the motion, the 
whole motion. Your move will 


be designed and manufac- 





tured as a complete actuating 
package, fully tested and op- 
eration proved. 

Radio Condenser Custom- 
Made _ Electromechanical 
Assemblies offer programmed 
motion at a touch. In the fast- 


growing field of pushbutton 












dynamics, for example, R/C 


do most anything... tune a 





radio, ““switch”’ TV channels, 


do the wash, shift gears, cook 


you call the move... we'll make the motion —»eskiost . . . you name it 

Let R/C’s more than a 

quarter-century of electrome- 

, chanical experience work for 

you. Make the move today! 
Write for literature. 
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Solves pH Meter Housing Problem 


Housings for Pocket Model and Zer-o-Matic* Bench Model pH meters 
must be tough, strong, impervious to chemicals and corrosion-resistant. 
Beckman Instruments, Inc., chose CYMEL® 1077 melamine molding 
compound. This tough, break-resistant plastic protects the delicate 
mechanism, provides color that cannot wear or chip off and eliminates 
use of metal subject to corrosive attack. 


Breakfast Brightener 
is Good Insulator 


This colorful toaster’s pastel-toned ends, 
panels, base and control lever, molded of 
3EETLE® urea plastic, will brighten any 
kitchen or breakfast nook. With the smart 
luxury look, BEETLE brings practical 
advantages of insulation against heat and 
electricity, resistance to scratching and 
discoloring, and easy damp-cloth cleaning. 
The toaster and a grill with matching han- 
dles of BEETLE are made by Capitol 
Products Co., Winsted, Conn. 


No heat problem for flash unit 


The new Anscoflash Type IV holder and 
battery case, molded of CYMAc® 201 
methylstyrene-acrylonitrile compound, re- 
main dimensionally stable under heat, thus 
assure tight fit for all parts and good elec- 
trical contact. The CyMAC 201 holder is 
tough, resistant to perspiration and stain- 
ing, and is itself a good insulator. CYMAC 
molding compounds are available in a rain- 
bow of brilliant and pastel colors. 
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Miniaturization Award announced U.S. plans trade fair exhibits 












On the idle fings f the hand n t ihe ¢ mmerce Department's Office of lr Ford’s “Nucleon,” while not intended for 
hotovral above is the winner of the 1957 ternational Trade Fairs has announced it exploring Mars, represents almost as large 

Miniaturization Award The tiny transi pian for the | S. exhibits at the trade a step into the future as the Astral dos 
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Ceramic Society meeting on design 
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PUBLICATION LIST 8-page folder that lists and describes 


all the current publications offered by Allegheny Ludlum: 9 
general publications, 14 on stainless, 10 on stainless applica 
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As the major producer of special alloy steels for industry, 
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COLUMBUS 


CHALLENGE TO INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Specify a material with the 


look and texture of leather which can be 


deep-drawn, punched and spot welded as precisely as metal. 


Motorola encases new transistor radios 


in vinyl-on-steel laminate 


Motorola’s specifications in a highly com- 
petitive field called for elegant styling plus 
the precise engineering required to give “big 
set” reception 


Since a transistor radio is carried fre- 
quently, Motorola designers wanted a case 
material with the rich color and soft hand 
of high style leather such as might be used 
for a briefcase or handbag. Motorola en- 
gineers required a material with the struc- 
tural qualities of steel 


Their mutual solution was Colovin vinyl 
laminated to lightweight steel. Suntan 
morocco grain was selected for “His” radio, 
white elk grain for “Hers”. Each contrasts 
handsomely with the gold trim used on both 
CaSOCS 

In addition to meeting style specifications, 
Colovin Laminate passed every engineering 
test. The Motorola case is a drawn shape 
Neither the Colovin surface nor the bonding 
was affected after 48 hours of 190 heat 


The hinging of the case requires 8 punched 


FABRICS 


CORPORATION, 


perforations. The handle is attached through 
two disc-shaped die cuts. Neither operation 
causes the vinyl to break loose from the 
steel base. 


The case is closed by snap fasteners which 
are spot welded, a process never before at- 
tempted with a laminate. Motorola reports 
rejects from this operation practically nil. 


Manufacturers of many products from ap- 
pliances to airliners have found Colovin 
Laminate a perfect solution to the all-too- 
frequent conflict between Engineering and 
Design. It provides unlimited opportunity for 
color, texture, dimensional effect. It tailors 
smoothly around contours without distor- 
tion. It requires little or no change in produc- 
tion techniques, eliminates hand operations 
and the need for finishing machinery 


Write us for samples suitable for test form- 
ing. We'll include “Colovin Meets Metal” 
showing colors and textures, test specifica- 
tions, industrial applications, and list of lami- 
nators to whom we supply Colovin sheeting. 


COLOVIN ... first and finest in the vinyl laminate industry 


COATED 


COLUMBUS ‘6, OHIO 


Enlarged cross section of Colovin vinyl lami- 
nated to steel. Note the permanent, almost 
invisible, bonding of plastic and metal. The 
laminate can be deep-drawn, stamped, 
sheared, crimped, bent, drilled, punched, em- 
bossed or welded. The vinyl coating is vir- 
tually indestructible, actually protects the 
metal beneath and provides electrical 
insulating qualities. 
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Harley Ear! designs Convair interior 
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Saturday, July 12 to Sunday, July 27. It 
place at M.I.T.’s Endicott House 
Massachusetts, except for the 
which held 


Massachusetts, where the 


ll take 
Dedham, 
will be 


three-day session 


Wellfleet, 


group will study 
Kepes, 
Those interested in further details may 
Insti 
Fen 


with graphic designer 


Gyorgy whose studio is there 
Design Studies, 
Art, 230 The 


Massachusetts. 


write to Center for 
tute of Contemporary 
way, Bost m 15, 


Kaiser builds commercial domes 


The geodesic domes that have been repre 


senting the United States at trade fairs 


all over the world have now begun to find 


commercial applications. Kaiser Aluminum 
build 


as part of a shopping center in Caracas, 


announces it will soon such a dome 
Venezuela. Kaiser has already erected four 


domes: auditoriums in Hawaii and Texas, 
a convention center in Virginia, and a con 
veyor equipment plant in Texas. (For an 
example of a steel dome, see page 22). 
One of the first 
desic field, Kaiser in 


frame for the 


firms to enter the geo 
1953 supplied the alu 


For d 
designed by 


Rotunda in 
Buck 
Fuller, the originator of geodesi 
for that pro 


ject was Donald Richter, who subsequently 


minum 
Dearborn, Michigan, 
minster 
structures. Kaiser’s enginee 
developed his own theory of geodesic struc 


ture incorporating frame and skin. 





subliminal selling at its best 


APRIL 


1958 





This attractive young lady is not the type that usually tries to spruce up her 
husband. But right now she’s doing a great selling job because that’s the most 
attractive suit she’s ever seen. In fact, everything in the windows of Moore’s 

new San Francisco store looks especially ‘‘buyable.'’ The secret, of course, is in the 
lighting. Moore’s uses display window ceilings of Honeylite to diffuse a soft, even, 
completely shadow-free light that makes window shopping a pleasure—buying a 
must. The outstandingly low surface brightness of Honeylite displays merchandise 
in its finest light—and it is subliminal* (below the threshold of consciousness). 

@ Robert Israel, Moore’s general manager in San Francisco, appreciates that 
modern lighting is a part of modern building and merchandising. That's why he 
chose Honeylite...light-diffusing aluminum honeycomb by Hexcel. M For prices and 
design information on Honeylite see your nearest lighting distributor or write 
Hexcel Products Inc., 2741 9th Street, Berkeley 10, California. 


~ 








= HONE YLITE’ 


Modern lighting by Hexcel Products Inc. 








Freight train for the Arctic 


\ blo ong trackless freight tral 
iubove) is presently transporting Army, 
r a wross e deep snows iDove tne 
Arct Circle The train is manufactured 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Longwood 
le which ha uilt a si ar vé cle for 
‘ ert au ve 
Power is supplied by a 600 I est 
gine with a 500-gallon f | tank The roof 





sparent dome, 


erving as an observation post and a kich 


ihe train, whose tires are ten feet high 


nd four feet in diameter, can carry 


100.000 pound of military 


supplies. The 


15-ton flat-bed trailers are self-propelled 


inits with all-wheel drive. Each wheel con 


t r a electri« notor If t enter! 


Packaging to be displayed, discussed 


The American Management Association is 


7+ 


27th National Packaging Ex 
York Coli 


holding it 


position May 26-30 at the New 


eun One of the features of the exposi- 
lO! 1 be packing processes in action 
Nearly 400 manufacturers of packaging 


naterials, machines, equipment, supplies 
ind services have prepared displays for the 
now 

The AM A’s National Packaging Lon 


May 26-28 at the Hotel 


will run 
r, New York 


Is year 1s “Cost 


erence 
Theme of the confer 
Reduction in Pack 
Ameri 
in Management Association, 1515 Broad 


York 36 


ring.” Registration is through the 


* 
va \V ew 


Dorfsman thrice honored 


Lou Dorfsman, Director of Art, Adve1 
ising and Promotion for CBS Radio, re 
, ed three award for i lirect mall 


it the sit! Annual National 
and Editorial Art and De 


ign of the Art Directors Club of New 
York. The exhibition took place April 1-10 
ut the Waldorf-Astoria 


18 





























































New factory concentrates on looks 


\ colort ind attractive interior has been 


ibstituted for the usual factory drabne« 
Johnson & 
Brunswick, N. J. De 
igned and built by Walter Kidde Con 


Johnson manufac 


structors, Inc., New Yorl it feature 
mosaic panels of birds and a room divider 
o! tained gyiass abstract patterns set n 


black lacquered aluminum channel frames 


(pelow) Both are DY Max Spivac The 


golden-yellow brick wall, like Mr. Spivac’ 


iesigns, are 


effort to get as 


part of an 





possible 
off-white of 
white vinyl tile with 
Light 


covered by 


into the main lobby 


acoustical 


comes from ceiling 


wells which are translucent 


globe diffuse 


Located on a 300-acre site, the Johnson 


& Johnson plant consists of three main 


buildings arranged and con- 


diagonally 


nected by smaller office and laboratory 
tructure Windows in the long, low build- 


irranged to let in light but little 


ngs are 
in. East and west walls have vertical or 


orizonta! ribbons of windows arranged in 


column In the south wa where sun is 
strongest, the ribbon window has beer 
placed under the eaves. The northern side 
f the building has large areas of blue 
Via 

On the plant exterior, color is based on 


the traditional Johnson & Johnson color 


and 


scheme 


white complemented by red 









blue. Plant walls are predominantly whit 


stucco, office walls glazed red brick, while 


most windows and cover plates for wall co 
umns and girders are blue 


In its handsome exterior the Johnson & 


Johnson plant represents what 


eem Lo De 


a trend toward building factories with 


esthetic appeal. The new factory, no ionget! 


a blot on the landscape, becomes an instru 


nent of company advertising. The attrac 


ve factory building acts as an ir 


in drawing employees, and serves as a pe! 


manent ad for the company 





Sales Aids Show opens in June 





\n audience of 8,000 advertising and sale 
attend the Fiftl 
Sales Aids he 
Hotel, New York, or 
this year are ex 


pected to present the newest development 


romotion executives will 
annual National Show, to | 
held at the Shelton 
June 10-12. Exhibitors 
n displays, graphic art, advertising spe 


lalties, direct mail, packaging, lettering 
ind sales presentations 

Admission is by ticket only, and ticket 
writing on a busines 
Thomas Noble, Advertising 
Trades Institute, 135 East 39 Street, New 


York 16, N. Y. 


may be secured by 


letterhead to 


Ford gets circular phone booths 
Circular phone booths, designed by Skid 
Ford Motor 


building 


nore, Owings and Merrill for 


Company’s new central office 


Dearborn, Michigan, trap sound by mean 


of perforated hardboard panels backed 


with Fiberglas. Three poles hold each of 


the seven-foot booths about two feet off 
the floor. 


framework of poles : 


Peg-board is attached to this 


ther ] 


k berglas l ap 
plied on the outside surface and a light 


coat of enamel sprayed into the holes of 


the peg-board. Formica is applied to the 
outside of the framework (creating a sand 
wich for the Fiberglas) and several coat 
of enamel are sprayed on the interior to 
provide its finish. 


The new booths need no doors because 


sounds inside them travel through the per 


forations in the peg board to be absorbed 


by the Fibreglas 








fs Glass helps pass the “‘zest test’’ 


ae ey j 
4 ral 1 
\. - i y Nz > —_wine ‘ ‘ > d P sae 
a y gee ame it—wine, mayonnaise, mustard, tomato juice, 
KOA, DVA'e « fruit toppings. They all add zest to eating. That’s why 
ZA MG |i » customers flock to buy ‘em. And if you stepped into 
4 ) y PP 
G iss plants where many of these and other tasty items are 









made, you'd run into glass piping. Why glass? Because 
glass doesn’t add to or take from what you put in it. 
It keeps all the delicate flavor in the product where it 
belongs. What’s more, glass keeps pure what you pipe 
through it. There’s no place for contaminating material 
to build up on the smooth surface of glass! Glass is 
rugged, too, especially a Pyrex brand glass. It can cope 
with most acids and alkalies, handle hot and/or cold 
materials without harmful effects. And you can tell at 
a glance when glass is clean, inspect every inch with the 
pipe in place. That can add up to big savings in reduced 
down time. How about it—want to pass that “zest test” 
with flying colors? Ask for Bulletin PE-3. 





Warm things up... 


think up a new product with 
glass that conducts electricity 


224444444 
224444444 





It's true — in most instances 
glass is an effective insulator. 
But here’s a glass that conducts 


for humans... 
how to do it right and bright 


It's a big problem, this putting your offices, 
stores, waiting rooms and work areas in the 
right light. And today proper illumination is 
just one consideration. The other? The role 
lighting fixtures play in interior design. Coping 
with both is where Corning’s engineered light- 
ing glassware shines. Pattern No. 70, shown 
above, is an example. Made from a crystal 
glass, with prisms in one surface, such panels 
provide plenty of glare-free light. And they 
look good, adding texture and a smart design 
element to any setting. All the facts pleasantly 
spelled out in our “Commercial Lighting Ap- 
plication Guide.” Get a copy before you start 
building or remodeling. 


electricity! What can you do 
with it? A number of enter- 
prising businessmen have put 
panels of this glass to work 
where drying is needed. The 
heat that comes from such 
panels is radiant heat, uniform 
and clean. And there’s no need 
for ducts, no need for extensive 
alterations. It’s the perfect way 


for economical drying of textiles, paper, printed materials and what 
have you. Radiant heating panels are also being used for home heat- 
ing—available as portable units or permanent installations. With a 
portable, just plug in and the heat’s on! Glass that conducts electricity 
is one of 65,000 different kinds developed by Corning. Could be that 
among this collection is one you can use. Why not inquire? Ask for 
(a) details on Pyrex brand industrial radiant heaters, Bulletin PE-60; 
(b) names of firms now making heaters; (c) or you may wish to 


make heaters yourself. Whatever your interests, write. 


64 pages crammed with facts and pictures about glass at work. That’s “This Is 
Glass.” A note on your letterhead will bring this informative volume to your desk. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


54-4 CRYSTAL STREET, CORNING, NEW YORK 


APRIL 1958 
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Which of these qualities E 
do you want to add { 
to your product? 


Beauty with outstanding colors 

Controlled sheen—high gloss to satin finish 

Durable finish—retains gloss and color 

Smooth finishes—unmarred by sags, drip marks or bridging at intersections 
Resistance to salt spray, water and sunlight 

Toughness, impact and abrasion resistance 

Uniformity and good adhesion of finish 


Electrical and thermal insulation 


OOOOUOUOUUU 


Completely uniform coverage—including sharp edges, corners or projections 


—Valalelelaledialo ma NEW 
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CORVEL Fusion Bond Finishes are resin powders of various types specially formulated for 
use with the WHIRLCLAD® Finishing Process. This new production process for cladding 
metals and other mate rials with plastic § iS CXC lusive l\ licensed im the U.S and Canada by 


Polymer Processes, Inc., an affiliate company. 








Fusion Bond Finishes 


CORVEL Ce shing Powders ope p new produc CORVEL Finishes are applied by dipping 
i fluidized bed of dry CORVEL powder 
to the surface of the part. The finishing powde 
g suspension’’, and t 
ppearance with improved dura- issumM penetrating flow characteristics m 
ch r preparation of substrate surfaces Get complete details now! Write for our illetin on CORVEI 
CORVEL resins are especially prepared for Finishing Resins including Cellulosics vlor Polyethylene 


the WHIRLCLAD® Fintshing Process K-51 (Chlorinated Polyethers) and others 


NATIONAL POLYMER PRODUCTS, INC./Reading, Pennsylvania 
A subsidiary of The Polymer Corporation *Polymer ( ailiotanats - 
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Company News Design education 


Stee! Founders’ Society of America 


Street off f the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, N« Y 
Eleanor LeMaire, are 
+} 


People 


M la ib ou rsity ms Pee: ¥ ‘ APPOIN TE! Mildred Patschke 
“ Thomas ©. Mills (he 
Palma-Knapp, Riv 
George Tscherny y gyn con 
tant to the Ford Foundation, New York 
Norman Schoelles as Chairman of the 


ted a nar PRET of the si . ! O% i of I neott and Margulic 


Eugene Gordon, Jr. a 
Forest Wi 


Ralph Johanson 


ecto! a a 


Bruno W. Ker- 


Kamp \ssociates, 


et ea a ndustria 


=e . ASID Student 
Symphonic Electronics 
| Awards Competition ( bruary ID) 
tends t iy 15. Entrie 
ASID St 
Art De 


Corporation, New Brut \ 
n NBC | i ist (mer 
North Ameri 


Lines, 


ANIFES George Goshco 

estnut Street, Valley 

Brundage Associates, 

eet. San Francises 
| Albert Pines, Newa 

Bachner Award, \ t 130 t Jersey Street | ; 

awrence H. Wilson Asso- 
lt | Frat n Avenue 


James Shade: Design, 
feacl 1 Drive, Los Ange 


Waldheim-Koepke Associates, 151 


North Farw ‘venue, Milwaukee sten to tl a f Ken White Asso , 
Center for Research in Marketing, Inc., Weskianl Me : eat & Ciattidin 


as Manage lr produc levelopment, Stair 


lal 


Route 9, Phillipstown, N (Sales office 


ess Steel Sales Division, Crucible Steel 
Company of America, Pittsburgh 
Donovan Worland to the staff of Latham 
vler-Jensen, Chicago, ‘ 

department of industria! 

Marion Weeber (above) 

! ! Inc., Ne 
York lamy f ! Rudy H. 
Koepf 

and 
Department, Product Deve 


itory Poughkeepsie 














Aluminum is texture... Alcoa is Aluminum 
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ROLL-EMBOSSING AT STANDARD PRODUCTS—a pioneer producer of decorative aluminum. Alcoa 
teams up with leading fabricators like Standard Products to provide you with a complete and unparalleled 


aluminum design and fabricating service. For information, write: Standard Products Company, Cleveland, O 


Aluminum is texture . .. the metal of many faces .. . 


Texture puts character in a product finish. It sup- 
plies that “infinite delight in variety” that enthralls 
the eye and invites the touch. Aluminum, more 
than any other metal, endorses this prime design 
aim most eagerly. Enduring, obliging, workable 
aluminum wears a thousand different faces at will, 
assumed through mechanical, chemical, metallur- 
gical and organic means. 


MECHANICAL FINISHES 


Polishing and buffing give aluminum a mirror-like 
brilliance, bringing its natural luster to the highest 
peak. Sandblasting, in contrast, subdues its glow, 
produces a mellow matte effect. Scratchbrushing 
highlights the metal’s graininess; a satin sheen 
emerges when a finer brush is used. Burnishing pro- 
duces a fairly smooth surface useful on many low- 
cost items; hundreds of items can be handled at 
once. Hammered aluminum emulates hand-wrought 
silver in its rich variegation of irregular patterns. 
Embossing, coining and engraving aluminum pro- 
duces unlimited patterns and aesigns in sharp, 
clear, minute detail. Perforating offers a wide va- 
riety of decorative effects for panels and screens. 


CHEMICAL FINISHES 


Anodizing aluminum imparts a sapphire-hard sur- 
face of unmatched wear and corrosion resistance, 
with infinite color, tone and texture possibilities. 
Plating can be done with a broad range of metals, 
using proper surface preparatives. Electro-brighten- 
ing creates a lustrous brilliance akin to a buffed 
surface, at lower cost than mechanical polishing, 
and is particularly suited for irregular shapes and 
curved surfaces. Etching with acids or alkalis offers 
a wide variety of three-dimensional effects, from 


sparkling frosted finishes to smooth, reflector sur- 
faces. Deep etching creates intricate design patterns 
of unusual eye appeal. Use of photosensitive resists 
assures accurate and fine detail. With masks, re- 
sists and stop-off methods, numerous combinations 
of the above techniques are possible. 


METALLURGICAL FINISHES 


Spangling aluminum with Alcoa’s new controlled- 
growth grain process produces a glittering, multi- 
faceted surface that reflects light from myriad 
angles; anodic colors can be added as desired. 
Certain alloys give important color and tone ad- 
vantages: high-purity alloys give a clear, trans- 
parent finish; silicon alloys impart a gray tone, 
chromium a pleasing yellow tint, and manganese a 
brownish coloration. 


ORGANIC FINISHES 


Painting, lacquering and enameling of aluminum, 
in clear finishes or Cpaque coating, have both pro- 
tective and decorative value. Aluminum’s high ad- 
herence for paints and pigments make it an ex- 
cellent base for all color coatings of the conven- 
tional type. 


Get more information on designing in aluminum 


Write for Alcoa’s inspirational bibliography which de 
scribes Alcoa books and films to help you design in 
aluminum. Write: Aluminum Company of America, 
2184 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 
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ALUMINUM 4 COA THEATRE” 


ge taciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 











Under construction—Trenton, Michigan, Plant 


McLouth Blast Furnace No. 2 


The second major expansion in four years is 


nearing completion at McLouth Steel. 


We are again adding to our facilities to bring 
you better steels for the product you make today 


. . and the product you plan for tomorrow. 


McLouty Steer. Corporation 


Detroit 17, Michigan 


Manutacturers of high quality stainiess and carbon steels. 








CAN BE DONE 











BORIS KROLL 












Editoria] 


Public relations and poor relations 


A few days ago a personable young man called on us with a familiar message: “I have an interesting 

















story for you.” For all we know, he may have had one, but it did not emerge during the hour we talked. 
What did emerge were some fairly unspectacular facts: the young man had just been retained to 
“do public relations” for, let us say, Hannibal Bauhaus Associates; the firm had designed a new line 
of portable gimcracks for the Amalgamated Gimcrack Co. ; the new line was thought to be “very unique.” 
We asked to see pictures, and were shown one modeled photograph retouched to a point where it 
might just as well have been an early Disney. To our lay eye it looked like any other gimerack, but we 
noticed what seemed to be a control knob on top. 
“What’s the knob for?” we asked. 
“Some sort of control,”’ he replied. 
. “Why on top?” 
“IT can get that information for you,” he said, making a note of it. 
We queried him about exactly what the designer had done, what improvements he had made 
over the old gimerack, and what problems he had overcome in the process. 
Our man consulted a typed fact-sheet. “There were three major design problems,” he read. 
“First, appearance—research had proved that consumers wanted gimcracks to be good looking. 
Secondly, funection—it had to work. The third problem was lightness.” It seems that research had 
demonstrated that portable gimecracks should be light enough to lift. 
“A peculiar and formidable set of problems,” we said with a low whistle of sympathy. “What 
did the designer do about them?” 


“IT don’t have the details,” he said, “but I can get that information for you.” 

























The scene above is not much exaggerated, and it is not mockery. It is not even “very unique.” 
Often we are approached by sincere and capable informants who are singularly unencumbered by 
information. They are equipped with adjectives and generalizations rather than with facts, and we 
suspect it is not always their fault. When a PR man announces soberly that design is a matter of 
function and appearance he may sound platitudinous, but he is speaking in candor and innocence: 
he has discovered industrial design. The trouble is, someone should have told him it had been 
discovered before. 

Who ought to have told him? The designer, of course. Who else cares? But, curiously, many 
designers who have always argued that they are only as useful as the client allows them to be are 
unable to apply the same reasoning when they are the clients. If professional PR representatives can 
help educate industry and public to the efficacy of industrial design, then more power to them. But 
designers must then give more power to them—-the power of information. Teach them that they may 
teach. A designer who equips his spokesmen with nothing more than the most hackneyed generaliza- 
tions of a profession that abounds in them does neither himself nor his profession a service. 

We have at hand a letter from the PR director of a fairly large design office, and it is a good 
example of designer-PR cooperation. He suggests a potential story, tells why he thinks it has pertinence 
and immediacy, says briefly but concretely who did what for whom, and why. From the workmanlike 
way in which he keeps our readers in mind we can guess that he shows the same concern when dealing 
with consumer media. His secret is simple, and we’re perfectly willing to reveal it: he has learned 
to think like a designer. (He has also learned to think like an editor—a less desirable trait, but it 
has its merits.) 

Such a PR man does not flood the mails with urgent releases every time his client draws a breath 
vr a blueprint. He doesn’t have to: he was not retained as a stenographic service. His business is to 
say on behalf of designers what they would say if they had the skill and the experience and the time. 
Since his employers know this, he is free to go about his business. This is what makes him a public 
relations man instead of a press agent. 

Too many designers hire press agents. And too many designers hire competent public relations 
men, then use them as if they were press agents. It might be a good rule to do unto your consultants 
as you would have your clients do unto you.—R.S.C. 





































Furnishing for fifty years 


This coming September, the cadets of the United States 
Air Force Academy will move into the sleek, glassy 
building pictured above—their new home near Colo- 
rado Springs. When they do, they will find themselves 
in a designed environment that makes the barracks 
they have been living in look as obsolete as a B-18. This 
is the work of Walter Dorwin Teague Associates who, 
in February 1956, were retained by the Air Force to 
undertake the largest assignment an industrial design 
firm has ever tackled: the equipping of an academic 
city of 12,000. 

No newcomers to government contract work, the 
Teague office has since 1942 done research and develop- 
ment for the armed forces, including devising what is 
now the standard materials inspection system for the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance (ID, February °55). 

But because of its size, the Air Force Academy pro- 
ject was in a class by itself. The interiors to be planned 
and furnished by WDTA cover some 3,500,000 
square feet of floor space—nearly 80 acres. To equip 
these areas, WDTA designed or chose over 1,700 differ- 
ent kinds of items, numbering hundreds of thousands 
of units, for which the Air Force will spend some 
$15,000,000. 

Guiding WDTA in their design planning were four 
basic requirements set down by the Air Force. The 
first—as one might suspect—was economy. With pub- 
lic money at stake, Teague’s multi-millionaire client 
was understandably insistent on this point. In fact, the 
Air Force officials at Lowry Base in Denver were only a 


part of a multiple client which included civilian and 
iaio\e 





— Air Force officials in Washington (where the Teague 
A, PP cnoe-is yrs ye one ” as — es oaeee project had to compete with allocations for new weap- 
Teague Hinenee welded chantaun tubing. Below ons) and, ultimately, the real client — the U.S. public. 
oy ap oN ag 1s Ce Lees See An important economy feature—and another Air 
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Suggestively dubbed “the Acropolis,” the academic and living core of the new Air 


Force Academy nestles against the Rockies on part of the Academy’s 17,500- acre site 


Force requirement — was standardization. This of 
course made possible the economies of mass purchas- 
ing; and it permitted interchanging of pieces within 
the Academy. 

Skidmore, 


Owings and Merrill architecture was another stipula- 


Compatibility with the Academy’s 


tion. However obvious, this requirement was not a 
simple one to meet: contemporary interiors might be 
one thing, but was not military life another? WDTA’s 
resolution can be seen on the following pages, but an 
example is their treatment of color in the cadets’ rooms. 
To introduce the color notes these neutral rooms de- 
manded, WDTA gave color a rationale in the Acad- 
emy’s life: a different key color was assigned to each 
cadet class, and this color—red, blue, gold or blue-gray 

appears on the cadets’ blankets and bathrobes, pro- 
viding both relief and identification—and, perhaps, 
esprit de corps as well. 

The Air Force’s fourth requirement was perhaps the 
most challenging of all. This was its stipulation that 
fifty From 
Teague’s point of view, this meant not only durable 


the Academy’s furnishings last years. 


equipment (and minimum maintenance) but, impor- 
tantly, enduring design. 

In terms of the Teague office’s own operation, the 
Air Force assignment posed another problem: dis- 
tance. From March, 1956 to the present, a group of 
about twelve Teague men under Project Director Carl] 
Conrad has been in Denver, working in collaboration 
with both the Air Force and SOM people. 


Conrad’s task force is a group of about twenty men in 


sacking up 


New York, under supervisor John Lee. In general, the 
New York people execute finished, or definitive, plans 
and designs from Conrad’s Academy-approved pre- 
liminary ones. They also do research into available 


commercial items, and are responsible for complete 


follow-through on equipment, including preparation of 
procurement documents. Coordinating both New York 
and Denver operations are Teague and his senior part- 
ner and Director of Design, Robert Harper. 

Phase I of the Academy project is now complete. 
WDTA has equipped four of the six major building 
complexes on the “Acropolis” and with them, set the 
tone—and costing—for all the Academy’s furnishings. 
Phase I covered: 

The Cadet Quarters Complex, with its two miles of 
cadets’ rooms. It also contains assembly, hobby and 


club rooms—even a “ham” radio shack. 





The Academic Complex, the sciences and humanities 
center. In addition to classrooms, lecture halls, labora- 
tories and a 250,000-volume library, it has its own film 
library and a shop where audio-visual aids are pro- 
duced. Offices for the Commandant of Cadets and the 
Dean of Faculty are provided here. 

The Cadet Dining Hall, in which 3,000 people can be 
fed in one half-hour sitting. 

The Administration Building, where the Superin- 
tendent of the Academy (a two-star general) has his 
offices. Other administrative functions are housed here. 

Phases II and IV cover the whole chain of work 
stages necessary to obtain the equipment planned in 
Phases I and I]I—going right up to, but not including, 
actual procurement. 

The next phase, in terms of planning and design, is 
Phase III. This is already well advanced, as WDTA 
completes its work on the “Acropolis” with the Cadet 
Social Center and Theater, and turns to providing not 
only housing, but even a supermarket, a theatre and 
bowling alleys for the teaching staff and other person- 
nel of this extraordinary citv. 
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Because of the scope ol the Academy assignment, the 


Teague designers had a dual role to play. On one hand, 


they chose or designed furnishings, selected colors, 


much as if the job were one 


a grand scale. But the necessity for 


fabrics, floor-coverings 
ort decorating on 
specifying items in the 


tens of thousands (and specifi 
cations for one article alone might run to 20 pages) 


determined their other function: the Air Force calls it 
“Equipment Engineering.” 

Eq nt Engineering 
of this aspect of WDTA’s job is the 


13-digit IBM code, which keys each item of equipment. 


The backbone 


impressive tribute to the versatilitv of the 


It is an 
Teag ie 


people that, in a field not properly their own, 


+ 


thev were able oO devise a code which In its last 


nh i! nut 


FHITLI Ge: 


seven 


"ORD « 3. 5 











digits provides complete identification of every 


piece 


How it 


of equipment and all its infinite variations. 


looks and works is shown at right. 


In a way, the code is a symbol of what equipment 


engineering can mean. It is an operation grounded in 


and revolving around an amount of paper work that 


must have seemed at times to dwarf its creators, as the 


photograph of Conrad above suggests. Few design 


offices in the country could (in terms of staff and ex- 
perience) have undertaken such an assignment. 

The Air Force, as noted on page 29 preceding, organ- 
each of 


red the work into four contractual phases, 


which had to be completed before the next could be 
contracted for. Phase I takes in planning and design 


for certain buildings; Phase II, the preparation of 
Phases III and 1V repeat the 


remainder of the Acadmy. 





procurement documents 





pattern for the 





WDTA’s first contract was signed on February 20, 








1956. From that time until March 4, 1958, Teague staff- 
in 94,0751, 


Here’s how they spent them: 


men had put man-hours on the project. 
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“Equipment Engineering” meant plans, presentations, and acres of paper 


Phase |{: Planning 

PRELIMINARY 

l. Basic design character of the Academy’s furnishings 
was established at the outset. Conrad, in Denver, was 
joined and Harper for 
others of the Air 
Walter Netsch of 
SOM. Classes of equipment and an overall furnishing 


periodically by Teague, Lee 


meetings with Colonel Jones and 


Foree, and Gordon Bunshaft and 


plan based on use of walnut and aluminum (echoing 


their extensive use in the buildings) were determined. 
How far actual design had been carried within the first 
few months is shown in the scale model of a cadet room 


(below), which in its essentials is verv close to the 


finished design. 


2. Planning of ran concurrently with designing 


Space 


is Conrad, often in consultation with SOM’s Netsch 


on basic floor plans (building had not vet begun), 

worked out locations of equipment in the plan. Fron 

March °56 to the present, the mails have een heavy 
ith rough layouts from Denver crossing nished’ 
jlans from New York. During this time, full-scale fun 

niture was submitted to two tests. 

> Nelection of commercial equipment kept pace with 


planning as WDTA, 


worked out 


comparison-shopping across the 
budgets and detailed accountings 
ror eacn agency. 

Grand finale of the preliminary stage was the pre 
sentation to the Equipment Review Board. The Board, 
the Acad- 
emy’s Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel, included rep- 
of all Academy 
With the aid of large (',” 


presided over by Colonel Wingate B. Jones, 


resentatives departments and com- 


mands. scale) renderings, 
color-keyed for each subdivision of space, Conrad made 
his presentation in two sessions: a morning meeting, 
where plans and designs were submitted to the using 
agency for functional approval, and an afternoon ses- 
sion, when the Board weighed WDTA’s proposals in 
terms of cost, compatibility and uniformity throughout 
the Academy. The Board’s approval was the prerequi- 


site for the next stage. 
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CODE FOR A CHAIR 


3500-NLR-1221611 


3500 NLR 
I 


DEFINITIVE 


The definitive stage saw the approved preliminary 
plans and designs put into their final form, via a num- 
ber of documents, including: 

!. Definitive floor plans, by building, with each item in 
place and keved to its code number. These were in 1” 
scale, and colored to correspond to preliminary ren- 
derings in their identification of space. 

(F lime] 

ity Line Item Master Equipment List.) Each Flimel 


2. “Flimels’””—master equipment lists. Facil- 
lists all items, with codes and quantities, for a given 
command area. 

3. Catalogs of equipment, by agency (as, Superintend- 
ent’s Headquarters, Cadet Dining Hall, etc.). Each 
catalog page shows a separate item, in line drawing, 
accompanied by desciption and code. 

. Master catalogs. These are by item alone, and grew 
out of the need to have a comprehensive view of all 
items in the Academy, without the duplication that 
was inevitable in agency catalogs. New items are 
added here. The two sets of catalogs and a “Flimel”’ 
appear in photograph above. 


Phase Ii: Procurement 
The Air Force’s authorization to WDTA to prepare 
Phase II in 


motion. This meant a new contract for Teague, which 


working drawing and specifications set 


called for, among other things: 

Recommendation of bidders. According to the con- 
tract, WDTA recommended at least three bidders for 
each piece of stock equipment that was to be purchased, 
but the manufacture of specially designed pieces had 
to be open to general bidding. 

Checking manufacturers’ shop drawings. WDTA is 
at this point working with manufacturers to insure 
that specified standards will be met—even to the extent 
of suggesting new methods of manufacture. WDTA is 
also responsible for inspecting manufacturers’ “first 
articles” (the actual production models) as a further 
check on standards. At this writing, both offices are de- 
luged not only with shop drawings, but with samples 
(six sets from each producer) of wood finishes, uphol- 
stery, etc., to be double-checked for compatibility with 
original samples and each other. 

And even while this goes on, so does Phase Il]—as 
the Cadet Social Center and the remainder of the Acad- 
emy move into definitive stages. 
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Handsome but austere cadet room provides comfort plus msmring mountain views 


The barracks bedrooms had to be planned to accommo- 
date the cadet’s double function of student and military 
man. They also had to allow for the hard wear that gen- 
erations of energetic young men would give their living 
quarters. Because the cadets change their uniforms 
several times a day, storage arrangements and organi- 
zation of floor space had to facilitate quick changes. 
The solution to all these qualifications, the room 
shown on these two pages, will be duplicated 1320 times, 
in about two miles of bedrooms, each one accommo- 
dating two men. The room is heated by metal “wafers” 
set under the windows and connected to a central unit, 
es een and is lighted by ceiling lights at dressing areas and by 
“5 =: two desk lamps of WDTA design. (An example of 
the standardization of equipment, the desk lamp will 


hemenaendell 



















Exterior shot of mock-up building where equipment “ a —_ 
also be used throughout the faculty housing.) The floor 


for cadets’ rooms was tested. Temporary barracks 
vere similarly furnished for “living” test by cadets is gray vinyl asbestos tile, and all horizontal surfaces 
are covered with light gray melamine plastic. Curtains 
are a specially-designed dacron, resistant to dust, mois- 
ture, and the Colorado sun. 

Cadets, like monks, have few personal possessions. 
One of the rare exceptions permitted them by the Acad- 





emy is a record player, and the eye-level shelves above 
the desks have been designed to hold one (as well as 
books). A cadet will also be permitted a photograph— 
just one—necessitating, it would seem, a choice between 
his mother, his girl, and his dog Spot. Almost the only 
other individual note will be his name on a plate outside 





the room. 


Dresser for cadet has compartmentalized section for 


fast selection of accessories. Recessed handles and 


melamine top are standard for all cadet furniture 


} , , 
et if 8 ull-out lai ? ’ ' “in ’ 
Va Mm? ha pu ‘ a inary han per medicine f looy plan shows arrange ment of two 


cabinet, towel racks fo *h cadet s sect ’ 
PERE Es F ° ry eacn cadet, plu section for cadet rooms, with wardrobes flanking 


shoe-shine equ rent " f tt is i 1 ’ 
‘ . eq pmen I erforated be Ooms pro ide €7 hranch of corridor from which rooms 


tilation. Rifles (reflect j ) / _ 
uation. Rifle reflected in mirror) will not be issued. are entered. Dimensions of each roon 


are 13°45” 


4b” ¢ 18°6". 
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Basie chair (in 3 versions) was designed for use throughout the academy 


key 
the 


the 
for 


one of pieces of 


The 
equipment 


shown above is 
that 


There are three versions of it: 


chair 


Teague designed Academy. 


the basic one— plastic 


upholstered arm chair, used in cadets’ rooms, in the 


library and elsewhere; an armless version of it, which 
is used as an occasional chair and as officers’ Dining 
Hall seating; and an armless chair with molded plastic 
seat and back, used in classrooms, and in the Dining 
Hall rack) by Up- 


holstered chairs come in four colors, molded ones in five. 


(with the addition of a hat cadets. 
WDTA used color to establish the character of an area 


and create uniformity, and to gain variety in an item 


which is repeated 13,000 times. 

Designing the chair for the military posed another 
problem, one which was as peculiar as it was tradi- 
tional. The Academy requires that freshmen cadets sit 


on the first four inches of their chair-seats. Since this 


presumably develops a posture befitting an airman as 
well as giving him a look of alertness and attention at 
all times, the principle was not destroyed, but the chairs 
were designed so that the first four inches were at least 
tolerable. The design has a further application in that 
it makes for forward balance in the chair. Also, as the 
splay of the back legs suggests, the chairs had to be 
virtually tilt-proof. The reason becomes clear when one 
ponders on a class-full of cadets springing to their feet 
when an officer enters the room. 

A special welding technique, worked out by WDTA 
in cooperation with the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, made possible anodizing and heat-treating of the 
aluminum frame after welding. This, meant a consider- 
able saving to the Air Force, as the anodizing preserves 
the aluminum and makes a finish that is virtually main- 


tenance-free. 








For the Academv’s 


rooms like this one are calculated to provide a stimula- 


heavily-scheduled cadets, class- 
tion that is visual as well as mental. Light emanates from 
the ceiling, which is a fine (15 inch square) egg crate of 
aluminum backed by sound-absorbent material. Because 
the classrooms are windowless, they are air-conditioned 
by two air-diffusers in each room. The blackboards are 
spacious enough to be used by all the cadets in a room 
(twelve to sixteen) simultaneously, and any piece of 
blackboard can be seen from any part of the room. The 
wall behind the instructor (extreme right, above) is a 
sliding blackboard panel backed by a cork wall. All 
classrooms are wired for audio-visual aids and for the 
eventual use of closed-circuit television. The cadet’s 
chairs have molded plastic seats and backs in four dif- 
ferent colors (red, vellow, black, and blue), the color 
motif being repeated on the door and on the clothing 
rack in the aleove (connecting this room with four 
others like it). The desk tops (like all horizontal sur- 
faces in the cadets’ rooms) are of light gray melamine, 
resistant to stains and scratches. The book box (under 
cadet’s desk) is molded of fiber glass-reinforced plastic 
and is in a contrasting color. The instructor’s desk is 
walnut; the floor, vinyl asbestos tile. 











Acade mys L168 classrooms Mere designe d to implement advance d teaching technique Ss 





Cadet’s classroom desk and chair. Desk has anodized aluminun 


frame and light gray melamine top. Chair also is constructed of 


anodized aluminum with molded plastic seat and back. Book bex 


ender desk is fiber glass, in color contrasting with seat. 
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Accomplishment to date: Phase I—complete ... Phase I]-—well under way... 


With the design of equipment for the cadet’s quarters 
and classrooms, the controlling design approach was 
established, solutions for basic furnishings were 
evolved, and a pattern was created which could guide 
WDTA not only in the remaining areas of Phase I, but 
also in the somewhat different problems posed by the 
social complex now being treated in Phase III. 

The essence of WDTA’s approach might be stated in 
a paradox: versatility through standardization. Stand- 
ardized variations worked on the basic chair, for in- 
stance, fitted it for use in areas of widely differing 
function and character, as the rendering of the library 
(below) suggests. Not only the chairs, but the library 
tables are standardized: in leg construction and in their 
vray melamine tops they are the same as those used in 
the cadets’ dining hall and elsewhere. Reason for the 
extensive use of the gray melamine: not only its sound- 
deadening properties, but also its 50° light reflectiv- 
itv, which minimizes evestrain. 

Similarly, of the thousands of different desks used in 
the 


officers) were specially designed. All others are derived 


Academy, only three (those for the three general 


from a modular system of seven major components. As 
for the generals’ suites, they have a common design 
theme, with color (of carpets and upholstery) and type 
of wood for panelling being chief sources of variation. 
Moreover, even these special furnishings are essentialls 
re-statements of the Academy’s basic design theme, as 
illustrations at left (of the office and dining room of the 
Superintendent of the Academy) show. 

Now, with the workaday life of the Academy pro- 
vided for, WDTA has turned, in Phase III, to designing 
for its social life and for the shopping and housing 


a arve ty oT colors. plus 


of aluminum, walnut and white marble 


make library both impressive and informal. 
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Phase [11—Cadet Social Center and Cadet 


needs of the rest of the Academy’s community. Cadets’ 
off-hour recreation, and public festivities of varying 
degrees of elaborateness will take place in the social 
center—which will even have its own theatre. One prob- 
lem facing Conrad’s group is the planning of traffic and 
equipping of space for areas which may on occasion 
hold thousands of people, or relatively few. The location 
basic facilities as kitchens and rest rooms is 


of such 


of the job: but also involved are such seemingly 


part 
as the best place for a table in the 
of the 


minute decisions 


Academy Hostess’ suite. One function table: 


traffic control. 


Aside from the general excitement created by the 


of tomorrow? Grooming is 


Spaceman 


ipo) 








Theater wm advanced preliminary stage 


Academy, the Teague assignment has a special signifi- 
cance for designers. In an age of corporate “bigness,” 
designers may increasingly be faced with similar 


problems of large-scale, or “organizational” design. 
Solutions may be as numerous as the design offices 
which enter this field, but Teague’s approach—decen- 
tralization, delegating authority, detailed tabulation 
(based on a central system of standardization )—may 
be a guide. A measure of his success—at least in terms 
of client-satisfaction—can be seen from this statement 
by Colonel Wingate B. Jones: “At this point we have 
little doubt that equipment-wise the Air Force Academy 
will be 


time without being extravagant.” 


the finest of its kind in the world at the same 


tant part of the Academy routine today. 

















Art Nouveau and all that.... 


by EDGAR KAUFMANN, JI 
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It was around 1900 that Art Nouveau was seeking to 
create a new way to design, rooted in new construction, 
and eloquent of new human attitudes and insights. 
Whatever has this to do with industrial designing to- 
day? Quite a bit, stemming from the fact that Art 
Nouveau and industrial design were hatched in the 
same nest. This nest had been built before 1900 by 
Viollet-le-Duc, “restorer” of Carcassonne, Notre Dame 
de Paris and other Gothic relics. He said, “‘Let us 
frankly adopt the appliances afforded us by our own 
times and apply them without the intervention of tradi- 
tion.”’ Viollet was, in 


, 
latest, 


fact, the strong spirit of the 


logical, phase of the Romantic movement. In 


immensely influential books he preached a bold exvres- 
sion of structure that struck fire in the next generation, 


particularily in Belgium, where Victor Horta put the 


theory into prac 


tice with steel and glass and a symbolic 
flourish of quasi-vegetable ornament as rich as that of 


Louis Sullivan, but Horta, in fact, established 


More than the 


Pugin, 


freer 
the Art Nouveau on Viollet’s principle S 
backward-glancing Arts-and-Crafts Britishers 
Ruskin and Morris 


Belgian are the fathers of a modern design suited to 


the Art Nouveau Frenchman and 


world of modern technologies 


From their efforts to the beginnings of ndustri 
aesign as ve Know It Sa short step t Was H a *s 
verbose compatriot and competitor van de Velde 

oO? LIS re é et \ Nou eau O (re rma?! ‘ 

( the first converts . prototype indust 
Ci¢ vnel « ( 4 ‘ Behre - ( his ov M 


rtists of 1 ! echnology as Gropius, Mies, and | 
Corbusier, all of whom worked at one time or anothe) 
n Behrens’ office 

Toda , tne re iance on just logic has lost its appeal 


design, even for certain of its former champions; and 


the expressive fantasy of Art Nouveau again intrigues 


many keen designers who, 
basis of their work, 
more appealing, more subtle fulfillment. 


Antoni Gaudi'’s facade for the 
Casa Batllo, an apartmen 


in Barcelona, built 1905-1907. 


while keeping logic as the 
want to carry it on to a fuller, 
Two New York 


museum shows have recently provided visual fare for 





the new hunger for sculptural and decorative richness: 
Gaudi at the Museum of Modern Art and Louis Comfort 
Tiffany at the nearby Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 
Tiffany’s work equals the fantasy and freedom of Art 
Nouveau, but misses its structural logic. This is be- 
(like Louis Sullivan and Gaudi) 


cause Tiffany grew 


up artistically in the 1870’s, before Art Nouveau was 
even an urge. If the architects Sullivan and Gaudi 
heeded Viollet, the painter-craftsman Tiffany did not; 
in fact he was an outstanding practitioner of a for- 
gotten but once acknowledge nineteenth century style 

the Decorative Style. (In 1909 Georg Lehnert ac- 
curately mapped the previous century’s design fashions 
thus: till the 1830’s, Neo-classicism; 1830’s-1870’s, a 
dry surfacy Ornamental Style; 1870’s-1890’s, a rich 
the 1890’s, a Struc- 


which included both Art 


impressionistic Decorative Style; 


+ 


ural Style Nouveau, tech- 


nologically alert, and the nostalgic Arts and Crafts 
movement). 
Those who are curious about how an earlier genera- 


tion of designers approached the problems of richness, 


subtle and ornament without cribbing from their 
past, may wish to know something of the illustrated 


tly publishes on the design of the 1880’s- 


the catalogs of the two museum 


shows mentioned. Lowis Comfort Tiffany has an ex- 


celle essav an 1b r) iph bv Robert Koch. whose 
ill-scale biography on the same subject is promised. 
Goo istrations ree in color. This is the only 
ecent monograp nd best surve n s field. Gaudi 
saru he-mill ess by H rv Russell Hitchcock 
» bi yliography. The il ustrations are fair, but a small 
vocke 00} j 10 G put out | Astra-Aren- 


















; 


pictorial selection and color plates 


which are essential! 
for Gaudi—and a brief essay in French. The authorita- 
Ti\ 


tive book on Gaudi’s work is Antoni Gaudi DY Joan 


Bergos. In Catalan, but decipherable by readers of 
Spanish. It has poor but plentiful plates (no color) 
and fascinating line cuts 

Art Nouveau now has two publications in English. 


Henry 


plates and a restricted scope, and Stephan Tschudi 


Lenning’s The Art Nouveau, with adequate 


Madsen’s The Sources of Art Nouveau, a big assem- 


blage of useful information, its many pictures and 
facts both fuzzy. 

The best essay in English on Viollet-le-Duc is in 
John Summerson’s Heavenly Mansions. One of the 
links between the insular tradition of Arts and Crafts 
and its continental parallel, the Art Nouveau, was a 
gifted Scot; Charles Rennie Mackintosh, by Thomas 
Howarth, is his full-scale, well illustrated biography. 
Another somewhat related artist of the period is re- 
corded in a book of wonderful photographs, The Idea 
of Louis Sullivan, by John Szarkowski. 

In placing these men in the development of modern 
design two books are most helpful. Pioneers of Modern 
De s7gn, by Nikolaus Pevsner, is itself a ploneer and a 
classic and admirably crisp, with good illustrations. 

These graceful arabesques are 


from a mura decoratio (,a 


for the Chapel at Santa Ce 
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This lamp by Tiffany was made in 


1890 for the Havemeyer House. The 


niversity of Michigan now owne it 


Stimulating ideas are also well documented visually 
in Sigfried Giedien’s Space, Time and Architecture; 
Sections III and IV deal with our topic. 

It is hard to remember that Frank Lloyd Wright was 
in there pitching in those days too. Recommended re- 
minders: the best picture survey of Wright’s buildings 
through 1941, Hitchcock’s Jn the Nature of Materials. 
and the illustrated survey of Wright’s theory of design, 
An American Architecture. 

Some worthwhile illustrated books on work of this 
period have been issued abroad, in pocket size, and are 
available here. Astra-Arengarium has Gustave Eiffel 
Tony Garnier and Auguste Perret, as well as Gaudi. 
I! Baleone (Milan) has similar, less beautifully printed, 
monographs on William Morris, on the gifted Austrian, 
Joseph Maria Olbrich, and on an Italian of the 1900 
style, Raimondo d’Aronco. Each has many plates, a 
brief essay, a list of works, bibliography and portrait. 
They are admirable books. Two small museum booklets 
are worth having: the Zurich Kunstgewerbemuseum’s 
I’m 1900 with first-class plates, all on Art Nouveau, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum’s small picture 
book Number 34, 


which offers more diversified delights. The separate 


Victorian and Edwardian Design, 


catalog of the exhibition so named is a storehouse of 
reliable facts clearly presented. Two well illustrated 
books in German are on sale here: Henry van de Velde’s 
Zum Neuen Stil—the confused essays of a leader in 
Ahlers-Hestermann’s 


Art Nouveau—and Friedrich 


Stilwende, the recollections of a German painter look- 
ing back at design in the 1900’s of his country. 
As they 


volumes, and read a bit about how Art Nouveau de- 


examine the intriguing designs in these 


signers fought, first for a clear program and then for 
acceptance, modern industrial designers will find a 
good deal to think about. Unsuspected solutions to 
familiar problems appear, despite all the differences 
fifty vears of unrestrained technological expansion 
have brought with them. Technology is of course al- 
ways on the move, but effective expressive devices are 
likely to keep their punch, once they begin to take their 
places in historical perspective, as Art Nouveau is in 


the process of doing just now. 





1/1 hooks mentioned in this article are available at George 


Inc.. 1018 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Horta’s own home, built in 1898, 


shows full Art Nouveau style m 
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n a series on fabrication techniques 


during refining. The ankh (top right) is the ancient alchemists symbol of copper and its alloys 
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COPPER: INDUSTRY WITH A FUTURE? 


sha "ynstable price S and ‘opve y’s fuliuye is 
oie rde pe nde HCE On traditionalism still unlimite d. The industry iN 
have withered copper as a bursting with new ideas 
prin ary tah) icating mate rial.”’ and new te chnique $. 
Major manufacturing executive, March, 1958 Copper industry official, March, 1958 


Pessimism from major copper consumers, optimism from within the copper industry 

a sharp divergence of opinion awakens a new interest in the future of copper asa 
fabricating metal. There are elements of truth in both points of view, but each lacks 
perspective. What ultimately will happen to copper is open to question, but although 
the industry today is barely holding its own, there is evidence of a new spark which 
may stimulate it from its lethargy. The copper industry is reappraising itself. Manu- 
facturers, fabricators, designers—those who use or specify materials—should also 


take a long second look. 


Copper is in a state of decline; the figures tell the 
story. Since the spring of 1956, copper prices have to- 
bogganned down the price charts in a steady slide from 
$.46 to the present $.25 per pound. Government stock- 
piling has tapered off, and the transportation and elec- 
trical industries, both large-scale consumers with a his- 
tory of erratic purchasing habits, are living off their 
inventories. But it is important to remember that an 
industry in decline is not necessarily a dying industry. 

Price cycles have been a periodic phenomenon of the 
copper industry since the beginnings of contemporary 
industrialization. Because of the intricacies of supply 
and demand, copper’s prices have fluctuated from boom 
highs to recession lows. Today, however, there are fur- 
ther considerations which make the present decline the 
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most serious with which the copper industry has had 
to cope. 


Cheaper, lighter, and more economically stable ma- 


terials, such as aluminum and stainless steel, are chal- 
lenging and winning many of copper’s traditional mar- 
kets. The economy-oriented consumers of copper alloys 


no longer need to risk the seesaw price structure of 
the metal, but can utilize, wherever possible, other al- 
loys or combinations of alloys which have copper’s 
basic properties of high thermal and electrical con- 
ductivity, pleasing appearance, long wear, and corro- 
sion resistance. For example, aluminum, whose electri- 
cal conductivity compares favorably with copper’s, has 
virtually usurped the overhead high tension wire mar- 
ket where copper once held exclusive domain. Lower 
priced stainless steel housewares are competing equally 
in an area where utility and ease of maintenance are 
closely allied with appearance. And competition is com- 
ing not only from the staple alloys, but from exotic new 
materials like zirconium, whose superior corrosion re- 
sistance and non-neutron absorption tendencies have 
made it an essential metal in the almost unlimited field 
of nuclear energy. 

Two questions, then, must be asked. How, in an era 
of unprecedented industrial expansion, did copper allow 
its market to shrink so drastically? And what is the 
copper industry doing to meet the challenge? 


The Metal and the Industry 


Before examining the situation in detail, it is neces- 
sary to understand something of copper and brass and 


the industry they have spawned. Historically, copper 
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was the span between the stone age and the age of 
metals. It is the first and oldest of the structural metals; 
it has had the longest opportunity to demonstrate its 
valuable qualities and to undergo metallurgical im- 
provements. Its alloys are defined by the Copper and 
Brass Research Association as metals which contain not 
more than 99.2 per cent and not less than 40 per cent 
of copper (as long as copper remains the major con- 
stituent). Basically, brass is an alloy of copper and zinc, 
bronze, of copper and tin. In modern terminology, how- 
ever, brass is considered to be any copper-base alloy 
in which zine is the major element, even if small quan- 
tities of other elements are also present. Some brasses 
have names which includes bronze (e.g. commercial 
bronze, 90°. Cu, 10% Zn), but only because they re- 
semble traditional bronzes in color. 

The range of natural colors of copper and copper 
alloys is the traditional trademark of the metal. This 
color spectrum extends from the deep red of pure cop- 
per to the silver of nickel silver (65° Cu, 18% Ni, 
17°> Zn), and includes the golden color of the brasses, 
and the deep brown of the bronzes. There is, to be sure, 
considerable overlap of the alloys’ functions, but the 
introduction of specific elements (like phosphorus in 
a copper-tin mixture to add greater resiliency, hardness 
and fatigue endurance) can enhance the property val- 
ues necessary for certain applications. 

Loosely defined, the copper industry breaks down 
vertically into three categories: producers, custom 
smelters, and fabricators. Each is responsible in a dif- 
ferent way for the price fluctuations of the industry. 

Many of the major producers have integrated cor- 
porate structures combining mining, refining, and fab- 
ricating facilities. But because of varied limitations 
within the system, they are unable to control the in- 
evitability of price cycles. Variation of production costs 
depending upon the richness and accessibility of the 
deposits being mined, plus the competition of foreign 
imports which operate from within a more volatile 
price framework, cause constant fluctuations in the 
price of the primary metal. The custom smelters, un- 
willing to stockpile and gamble against future prices, 
try to undersell the major producers in order to main- 
tain their profit margin by volume operation. The in- 
dependent fabricators who buy this stock get a better 
initial price, but must face the possibility of endan- 
gering their relationship with the giant integrated re- 
finers, who, in lean years of short supply, are inclined 
to be touchy about the absence of long-term loyalty. 
Common sense diplomacy, then, plays an important 
part in copper’s price complexities. 








The Past and the Present 


One basic fact about copper must be underlined: its 
history as a fabricating material stretches back many 
thousands of years into antiquity. Primitive peoples 
were surprisingly well-versed in alloying copper, and 
articulate in using it in both the functional instruments 
of daily living and the design of some lasting monu- 
ments to their culture. Through the centuries, artisans 
passed on their experience to other craftsmen who con- 
tinued to exploit copper’s advantages with the help of 
new processing techniques. 

But with the gradual evolution of technology, and 
its resultant specialization, the creative force of the 
craftsman-designer gave way before mass consumption 
economics. Equipped with high thermal and electrical 
conductivity, easily processed and unsurpassed for its 
corrosion resistance, copper found ready-made mar- 
kets where its properties were urgently needed. Be- 
cause there were no substitutes, copper virtually sold 
itself. The industry could afford to sit back, rest on 
its reputation, and weather the irregularities of its 
price structure. 

However, the twentieth century has added a new 
dimension to copper’s economic picture. New materials 
became readily available, materials whose properties 
either overlapped or paralleled those of copper. Since 
these metals were cheap and easy to produce, consum- 
ers turned to them as a hedge against copper’s recur- 
ring difficulties. Furthermore, the new metals were not 
inhibited by well-defined areas of application. Their 
newness forced them to explore a wide variety of po- 
tential markets which opened rich new sources for ex- 
pansion. Importantly, the booming young industries 
were not the least bit hesitant toward exploiting new 
kept 


aware of each new technological advance, metallurgical 


developments. Designers and consumers were 
property, and upgrading of standards. Finally, the 


world crises of this century created a constant demand 
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for metals which made government supported expan- 
sion and research available to copper’s competitors as 


a further impetus to their development. 
The Challenge of the Future 


In the face of this challenge, the copper industry, 
as befitted its role as the elder statesman of the metal 
world, looked on and watched as its traditional markets 
were being nibbled away. For too long, there had been 
a lack of integrated communication about new develop- 
ments in copper research. The industry had been de- 
linquent both in promoting implementation of old tech- 
niques and encouraging expansion into areas whose 
potential had not been fully explored. Minimum stand- 
ards had not been kept up to date, decreasing the value 
of copper as a tool for designers and engineers. Now, 
the threat of being reduced to a specialty status has 
finally awakened copper to the necessity of braking its 
decline. 

There is a growing awareness within the copper in- 
dustry that the metal can no longer be relied upon to 
sell itself. Constant research and development are nec- 
essary to keep pace with ever changing markets and 
innovations in industria] methods and products. An 
industry-sponsored survey of copper consumers was 
recently initiated to probe copper’s trouble spots. 
Among the information sought was comparison data 
about copper and other metals, the influence of copper 
economics on purchasing habits, difficulties experienced 
with copper and alternative materials, and the effective- 
ness of communications to the copper consumer. 

Along with this new-found faith in research, there 
has been renewed technical experimentation. New ma- 
terials for, and methods of, fabrication (e.g. fine-grain 
drawing brass and impact extrusion) have been per- 
fected to take advantage of the possibilities which still 
exist for copper when there is a concerted effort to 
utilize and project its properties. 

To be sure, the apparent revitalization of the copper 
industry is a defense measure. It will never again regain 
the ground it has lost, but from within its shrunken 
position, it can try to allay further diminution of its 
potential. New fields such as solar energy and elec- 
tronics present the type of challenge which copper has 
been forced to accept; its status as a major metal de- 
pends on how well it meets this challenge. 

On the following pages we present some examples 
of the sober re-evaluation and revitalized thinking upon 
which copper’s rank in the metal world must finally 
depend.—JOHN G. DUNNE 
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Extrusion: 


Because copper is a semi-precious metal, scrap, and 
the reclamation of scrap, becomes a major consideration 
and economic problem. Therefore the process of ex- 
trusion, since it involves virtually no material waste 
{ 


at all, has particular appeal to fabricators of copper 


products. And the constantly increasing variety of 
shapes that can be turned out by this method makes it 
the answer to many design problems. Although lengths 
of copper pipe and tubing have been extruded for many 
vears, there has been considerable activity recently in 
the development of more advanced extrusion processes 
for the production of complex copper parts, eliminating 
scrap and many machining and finishing operations. 
Specially designed extruded shapes are being produced 
for parts where fabrication costs, rather than the cost 
of the material, determine the per-unit price. The watch 
case backs (below, right) are extruded to reduce radi- 
cally the number of machining operations, cut down on 
scrap, and consequently reduce cost. Bars are extruded 
in the specified shape, and shipped in bar form to the 


manufacturer, who cuts them, like a loaf of 


read, in the desired thickness. “Chipless machining,” 
as this is known, is widely used for the production of 

many hardware parts, such as hinges and padlocks 
The 31zZe Oo} extrudable copper shapes has peen 1n 
creased by the development of new extrusion presses, 
ovs, and lubricating methods. The widely publiciz 
“bronze house,” the Seagrams Building, on New York’ 
Park Avenue, has sharp-edged, specially extruded 
rising in an unbroken line from pave 
) inese extrusions, amo! ne largest evel 

( re ¢ | ine¢ n det overt 
The term “impact extrusion” is becoming more 

rticularly through the progress reports of 

minum manufacturers, who have advanced great 
! e mass-production of impact extruded containers 
Copper fabricators, working with a material that is 
harder to impact extrude than aluminum, have not been 
standing still. Although the first commercial copper 


impact extrusion (page 49) only recently went into 
production, research leading to the solution of many 
major problems faced in these fabricating methods 
could open new doors for broader application of copper 
and its allovs. One of the largest stumbling blocks fac 

ing copper fabricators involved in the extrusion of 
copper parts is that tool design is limited and tool wea 
is great. Many feel that an industry-wide research pro 
gram investigating these problems (much on the order 
of the efforts of the aluminum industry to investigate 
theirs), would result both in their solution and, sub- 
sequently, in wider acceptance and application of ex- 
truded copper products. 


A laboratory for future design possibilities 


Copper watch case backs are extruded as a continuous prece of 
me tal, shipped as bars to the watch manufacturer, and the 
sliced into the desired thickness like a loaf of bread. The case 
hacks are then machined and chrome plate d. The entire process 


veduces the number of machining operations and cuts costs. 
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The Seagram Building: Proving ground for architectural firsts 


The thirty-eight-story Seagram Building stands as a 
monument to experimentation, and to the teamwork 
between designer and fabricator. It also marks the first 
use of a copper alloy in curtain-wall construction. Large 
architectural bronze extrusions make up the mullions 
(vertical divisors between windows) which are an out- 
standing design feature of the building, while smaller 
extrusions frame the windows and spandrels (horizon- 
tal divisors between floors). The weathering character- 
istics of the metal will cause its natural color to mellow, 
allowing the building to grow in beauty over the vears. 

The six- by four-and-a-half-inch I-beam extrusions 
used for the mullions are unique in size and form. Prev- 
iously extruded shapes were limited in size to those 
which could fit completely within the diameter of a 
six-inch circle. But by the use of the most modern ex- 
trusion equipment and carefully designed dies, the 
principle bronze members were made larger than here- 
tofore considered practical. 

Moreover, the production of these I-shaped beams in 
straight and true lengths of up to twenty-six feet, four 
inches was another fabricating first consistent with 
other 
Since no bending is involved in forming the bronze, it 


many innovations represented in the building. 
is possible to achieve sharp corners—known architec- 
turally as arrises. These create well-defined shades and 
sharply thrown shadows that heighten the esthetic ef- 
fect of the bronze outer skin. 
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Impact extrusion: Precision metal working in tubular form 


—— 


A designer, seeking to utilize copper’s corrosion resist- 
ance, machinability, and high thermal and electrical 
conductivity for complex, closed-end tubular shapes, 
might well examine the possibilities in impact extru- 
sion. This process guarantees a dense, porosity-free, 
cold-forged structure, with close tolerances and a mini- 
mum of excess meta! to be machined away. The smooth, 
scale-free surface can be painted or lithographed with 
little or no preparation. All of these attributes are built 
into impact extrusions with one press stroke. 

During the past four years, salesmen for a major 
4 tube fabricator began to run into specialty requests 


requiring copper or brass impact extrusions. Borrow- 





Plu ate can nacotla & dariste of “4 I desion commensnte ing from techniques learned in the extrusion of collap- 

ch can | icted as an integrated part of the finished part sible aluminum tubes, its researchers sought to perfect 
the process for specific copper applications. They feel 
that impact extruded parts have great potential in the 
automotive and electrical industries, where high volume 
production lends itself to the economy factor inherent 
in this chipless method of fabrication. Currently it 
is producing for an atomic energy application what is 
claimed to be the first commercial impact extrusion in 
copper. Specific information about the use and compo- 
sition is listed as “classified.” 

There are a variety of derivitive advantages to be 
gained in impact extrusion. Besides the basic cylindri- 
cal design, it is possible to extrude square, rectangular, 
or oval shapes. Internal design components, such as re- 





cessed cavities or tubular projections, can be impacted 


Copper slugs, extrusion die, mandrel, and finished pieces. The : oF 
, ny gba Se cca re re po into place as an integral part of the construction. Side- 
ig cold torced rough 1e die by the mandre to produce the ; ‘ ra 

ial seteivemen sina: Mean tate te elt Keik alieleniiod wall thickness and inner wall complexities are con- 


trolled by providing the steps in the extrusion die. 










Impact extruded shape is checked against the die. The variety 
of flanged or cuppe d-end tubular shape s available for this process 
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Finished part rolls from impact extrusion press. The elimination 


or nternal machining ope rations is @ majo? economy factor in 
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One of the oldest headaches of the railroad industry 
is the “hotbox”’, or lubrication failure in a freight car 
journal bearing. This causes local heating, melts the 
babbitt, destroys the bearing, and makes it necessary to 
put the freight car out for repairs. The National Bear- 
ing Division of the American Brake Shoe Company set 
out to develop a self-contained unit which would elimi- 
nate the hotbox as an expensive factor in freight car 
maintenance. Cast and machined, the finished 360 unit 
weighs more than 80 pounds, of which over 70 is copper 
alloy. Copper’s high compressive strength, compati- 
bility with steel, and wear resistance make its use 
advisable in this application. 

Prior to the development of this cartridge bearing 
unit, freight cars were equipped with 120° saddleback 
bearings (top, left) which contained about seven 
pounds of copper alloy. Switching and coupling impact 
often displaced the bearing from the journal (axle) al- 
lowing waste to creep in. When the bearing re-sealed 
properly, the waste caused the hotbox. This danger 
necessitated almost daily maintenance and lubrication. 

The 270 design of the bearing itself gives better load 
distribution and a perfect fit from the time it is in- 
stalled. This prevents displacement between bearing 
and journal during impact, and cuts down on failures 
and excessive wear. The sealed unit protects itself from 
foreign material, and the lubricating pack contained 
within reduces maintenance to a minimum. 

With a potential market of two million freight cars, 
the sealed cartridge bearing unit holds the possibility 
of an enormous increase in the consumption of copper 
and shows that traditional fabricating methods like 
casting can still enhance the uses of this metal. 




































Tube-In-Strip: Metal is blown up for heat exchange applications 


Metals are literally blown up by a process developed in 
1956 by Revere Copper and Brass Inc. for use in heat 
exchange applications such as refrigerators and air 
conditioners, automobile radiators, and radiant panel 
heating systems. This recent development, which has 
not vet begun to realize its full potential, is particularly 
applicable to copper because of the metal’s superior 
thermal and electrical conductivity, but can be used with 
aluminum, titanium, and other alloys. Tube-In-Strip is a 
combination of hollow tubing and metal strip in a single 
sheet of metal, and is formed by casting strips of easil) 
crumbled material in the form of resist rods in the 


mold. The finished product is one piece of metal, with 


s) f Tube-In-Strij flat 

expandable portions which can be inflated by the user. ny ; 
howing tI lifferent / ‘ } 

Tube-In-Strip is shipped flat to the customer, and he can be obtained in a singl: f 

can stamp or draw it into any desired shape before the Fo al ‘ j held aol 

tubes are inflated. Diameter and spacing of the tubes nserted into tube at end of metal sheet. 

can be varied to suit specific needs. lir, oil, or water pressure is fed through 


needle to give desired degree of inflation. 


Inflation is accomplished by closing off one end of 
the sheet and inserting a needle in the tube area at the 
other end. Depending on the pressure and gages re- 
quired, air, water, or oil is fed through the needle to 
provide the degree of inflation specified. Each sheet 
can have a variety of tube diameters. Special shapes 
can be readily produced by placing restraining dies or 


plates above and below the strip prior to inflation. 
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Price: Hidden cost-saving factors 
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In applications for which cost is an especially impor- 
tant factor, the copper companies are modifying old 
and proven techniques and improving upon basic mate- 
rials to try to remove the curse of the price factor from 
post-fabrication operations. 

For example, cored forging is a recently developed 
modification of conventional die forging that produces 
parts with cavities in a one-step operation. In the fab- 
rication of brass hardware such as pipe fittings, valves, 
and traps, cored forging is expected to effect great cost 
savings because machining and drilling are greatly 
reduced, and close tolerances held. In some cases, scrap 
loss is up to fifty per cent less than that of closed die 
forging followed by machining. 

In the area of materials, superfine-grain drawing 
brasses have been developed for applications where the 
metal is to be formed or drawn into products whose 
finishing is an important expense factor. Corollary fea- 
tures of the fine grain brass are its exceptionally good 
polishing and finishing characteristics, high tensile 
strength, hardness, and excellent ductility. In phos- 
phorus bronze alloys, the superfine grain structure 
greatly improves the metal’s fatigue resistance and 
formability. Test applications of fine grain phosphorus 
bronze under a variety of closely controlled conditions 
proved that its endurance and long fatigue life at high 
stresses were far better than those of materials not 
treated with this process. Yet despite the specially 
developed processes for producing the superfine grain 
alloys, there is no increase in cost over ordinary mill 
products manufactured for the same purposes. 

By scaling down machining costs, increasing dura- 
bility, and diminishing the need for high cost finishing 
for a series of operations, the copper industry has 
sought to improve its post-purchase price picture. 
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Electronics and Solar Energy: Two fields 


In an age of miniaturization, mechanical thinking, and 
electronically controlled flight, manufacturers of pre- 
have come to de- 


cision-made electronic instruments 


pend on the combination of copper’s electrical conduc- 


tivity and corrosion resistance, as well as on the 
contingent attributes of its alloys (formability, hard- 
ness, easy machinability). Remington Rand’s large 


Univac, for example, uses nearly 16,000 pounds of 
copper and copper alloys, or roughly forty per cent of 
its total weight of 41,000 pounds. And on the miniatur- 
ized scale, copper’s electrical conductivity makes its use 
essential in printed circuitry. 

Far less advanced than electronics, but potentially 
a much more vast consumer of copper, is the field of 
solar energy. Scientists claim that as the supply of 
fossil fuels decreases, man will have to harness the 
sun’s energy for his fuel. In experimental solar heated 
houses, huge copper collectors trap the sun’s rays, 
which, in turn, heat water circulating through the 
pipes. Hot water tanks store a supply of this fuel to 
guard against the possibility of prolonged bad weather. 
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heating water circulating through copper pipes. 
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Cold Hobbing: Built-in accuracy at any cost 


In order to produce an intricately shaped and highly 
accurate multiple cavity magnetron (the heart of radar 
transmitters) with a single stroke of the press, Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Company’s Microwave and Power 
Tube Department worked for fifteen intensive and 
painstaking vears. The magnetron cavity requires ex- 
treme accuracy and considerable design intricacy to 
perform its highly important function of keeping radio 
frequencies that guide or detect missiles constant. 

Cold hobbing is a process for mechanically displacing 
a relatively ductile metal with precise control over the 
dimensions of the part. As for the metal used, there is 
practically no other choice than copper. Oxygen-free 
high-conductivity copper Nas all the characteristics 
needed for multiple cavity magnetrons—good electrical 
conductivity and heat transfer, sufficient ductility and 

rkabilitv, and a fine finish. 

nobbding process is in the pre- 
slugs. These are made by hot-forging 
tangular cast ingots into round bars approximatel 

» diameter of the slug; the bars’ oxidized surfaces are 

1 machined off in a lathe, and the bars cut into slugs 
are machined to their correct dimensions. 

Equally as important as the preparation of the cop- 
per slugs are the methods for making the hob. The vari- 
et of complicated shapes needed for multiple cavity 
magnetrons demands the highest quality steel and 
rigidly controlled grinding operations to produce the 
precise configurations of each hob. The grinding ma- 
chine had to be developed by Raytheon since there was 
no machine on the market that could meet their speci- 
fications. It takes nearly three weeks—in which every 
operation is checked and cross-checked to assure fool- 
proof performance—to make each tool. 

In spite of the long series of preliminary operations, 
there are substantial advantages to be gained from cold 
hobbing. First, it is the only method which can be seri- 
ously considered for producing multiple cavity magne- 
trons in quantity. A complete press cycle takes only 
ninety seconds — and on production runs, the time is 
lower. Estimated savings run as high as 1,000 to 2,000 
per cent over machining. More important, cold hobbing 
imparts a degree of accuracy which cannot be matched 
by any other method. Copper meets the demands of this 


method of fabrication—and of the application. 
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Copper: The Sleeping Giant 


Despite some glo. m predi tions about its f iture, cop 


per offers the designer and fabricator specialized chat 


fabrication techniques that make the 


iny applications. The coppe 


ware that its product is threatened with 


, has instituted research and development 
programs to explore new methods and new fiel 


expansion. But an awareness within the industr 
enough to brighten copper’s future substantially. The 


iser, too, whether designer or manufacturer, must 


have a greater understanding of the variety of solutions 


copper holds for a vast number of dissimilar problems. 


For too long, copper has been taken for granted. De- 
signers and manufacturers must realize that they can 


1; ] 
ipon such highly specialized processes as cold hob- 


vell as basic techniques like casting, for diverse 
ranging from electronics to the internal 
last furnaces. The judicious selection 
and fabricating technique can ease the 
problems other metals could not solve. With 
inquisitiveness on the part of the designer, 


‘ted industry effort to extend its potential, 


copper can look forward to a healthy future. 
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isnow for PAR TLOVG 


Manufacturer turns to design for identification in highly specialized industrial field 








Both Partlow meters on the left 
forn fie sane functior The 


uw design has eliminated the un 


ape? 
pane T he fapered hack 


fhe case perm s the top rea) 


Perhaps any description of the elaborate escutcheon 
(above, right) that for more than 35 years served 
Partlow Corporation as a trademark should be made in 


terms suitable to a heraldic symbol. In this case, the 
field is quartered, the Sinister Base displays the god 
PARTLOW is 


blazoned from Dexter to Sinister across the Ness, and 


Mercury, a cartouche inscribed with 


the Dexter Chief contains — of course, a temperature 


recorder. These are logical elements for Partlow’s 
trademark, since this New Hartford, N. Y. company 
manufactures mercury-actuated temperature control 


devices. Last year, however, people at Partlow were 
prompted to change the appearance of their trademark 
and their instruments. Since 1920 the design of their 
products had been based entirely on engineering speci- 
fications, and it was finally realized that their appear- 
ance was out of phase with many of their applications. 
Industrial ovens and refrigeration equipment, for 
instance, have been redesigned in recent years, making 
use of new materials and color. Because their meters 
were rapidly becoming conspicuous for an obvious lack 
of attention to design and appearance, Partlow —a 
small company, engaged in the manufacture of highly 
industrial instruments — sought design assistance to 
help keep up with competition and to get out in front 
in a very specialized field. 


A series of requirements for a new design was out- 





The dial was completely overhauled to give greater readability 
at both close and distant ranges and to reduce setting errors. 


The acrylic setting pointer is convex on the bottom for magni- 
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lined by Partlow and presented to Raymond Loewy 


Associates for analysis. The primary aims were func- 
flush 


rather than wall-mounted, to improve its readability, 


tional: to design a better meter that could be 
and to make the case more rugged. Other objectives 
were to give the instrument an identifying appearance 
that would harmonize with other industrial equipment, 
particularly the new control panels. Recommendations 


by Peter Thomson, Product Division Head at Loewy 
and supervisor of the Partlow program, included chang- 
ing the material for the case from die cast aluminum 
to plastic. Glaskyd, a fiber glass reinforced polyester, 
was finally chosen for its heat resistance, lightness, 
and integral color. 

The case design was changed so that the top tapered 
down toward the back, thus solving the problem of 
flush mounting. Design of the dial, described below, 


included enlarging the area, incorporating an acrylic 


magnifying pointer, and revising the graphics. The 
setting knob was changed from metal to plastic to 
reduce weight. Result: a new instrument that is 


lighter, stronger, and costs about four per cent less. 
The new trademark complements the meter design, 
and is flexible enough to be used effectively on letter- 
heads and packing cartons. It is a working graphic 
symbol of Partlow’s new lease on life in the industrial 
temperature control business. 





fication. Two hairlines are molded-in on the front and back for 
parallax sighting. Calibrations are larger, and a bright orange 


indicating pointer contrasts with the blue numbers. 
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“This is for the birds!” mutters the 


tight-lipped centurion as he takes arms 


against a skyfull of them created by cartoonist Tomi Ungerer. When 


Ungerer focuses his perceptive and wayward eye on the fruits of 
industrial design, the result is an art that, frivolous though it is, traces 

its crooked root to the basis of all poetry: metaphor. 
Although the metaphor in this case is graphic, the approach is reminiscent 

of the 17th century metaphysical poets: witty puns, wild but con- 


vineing analogies between vastly disparate objects. 





Ungerer seems to live ira fresh and lovely world to which no product planner 


will ever seek admission. Nothing holds still. Show him a pair of 
shears and he sees a sardonic starling; put him a room with a Saarinen 
pedestal chair, and he stands on his head to discover a Roman helmet; try 
to frighten him with a medical school skeleton, and he finds that 


the pelvisis by Bausch & Lomb. Show him some copies of 1D, and... well, look. 





This has been a bad year for 
Detroit. Ungerer’s drawings, 
montages, or whatever (no one 


has found a name for them) 


don’t make it any better. 
































The hipbone, according to one 


of our most charming spirituals, 


is connected to the thighbone. 
This of course is anatomically 
mecorrect, as the piece of 


human engineering on the left shows. 


the end 











SOLAR MACHINE TOILS NOT, BUT IT SPINS! 


For Alcoa’s “Forecast” program Charles Eames 


“Where did you qo?” “Pittsburgh.” 
“What did wou do2” “Nothing.” 


The blend of light and motion twinkling irresponsibly) 
above is, despite appearances, going about its business. 
It is a solar machine—the most recent addition to Al- 
coa’s “Forecast” program of prophetic designs in alu- 
minum—and its business is to have none. The device 
was created in a spirit of whimsical adventure by 
Charles Eames, who felt that the most effective way to 
dramatize aluminum’s place in the sun would be to 
build a monumental toy driven by the sun. 


designs a solar energy toy for purposes 


of edification, and for fun 


Why a toy? Because the point was to demonstrate an 
idea, not a specific use. And to make the point Eames 
decided to build a ‘“‘do-nothing machine,” a device meant 
to demonstrate the delight in wonder, rather than ap- 
plicability to production. Philosophically the approach 
is in line with “pure research” as opposed to the prag- 
matic expediency of the technician. 

Yet all that is far too sober. The idea was play, and 
play has its own architecture. Once the designer had 
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set about to make something that would do nothing, he 
was faced with a curious question: what kind of noth- 
ing? One could do nothing in a Baroque way, a Gothic 
wav, an Expressionist way. There was the nothing of 
Romanticism and the nothing of Realism. Eames sought 
in his design to cut across all such lines, to create a 
“transcendental nothing,” a sort of nothing-but-the- 
truth 

It runs like this. An aluminum collector gathers solar 
rays and focuses them on silicon cells, which convert 
the rays into electricity. This powers the color-anodized 
aluminum wheels, circles, balls and flowers that flutter 
their frantic way through a variety of useless and 
charming motions. Unlike the Biblical source of do- 
nothingism, the components of the solar toy spin. They 
also shake, rattle and roll. They whir and pulsate in an 
optically teasing array of changing shapes, at times 
threatening to swing right out of the idiom. 

The toy has, to Eames’ mind, three elements: the 
collector, the static device, and the device in motion. The 
last adds to the sculpture the further dimension of time. 

What does the do-nothing machine do for the Alu- 
minum Company of America? By featuring aluminum’s 
most famous properties, lightness and color, and link- 
ing them to our most advanced concept of power, Eames 
is able to suggest in the broadest terms the meaning of 
solar energy and the future of aluminum. The machine 
is characterized by a stunning irrelevance. But irrele- 
vance can lead to something. When Eames and his staff 
began working on a method of converting solar energy 
they turned to the California Institute of Technology 
for help, expecting Cal-Tech to send over one man who 
could show them the most direct route. Instead, they 
sent five people to find out what Eames had dis- 
covered. 


It was a cosmic toy. 








Charles Eames’ design playfully sheds light on problem of how to use light 


In photo at far left designer Eame’ 
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The new addition to Waring Products Corporation’s 


line of electric blenders, the Drink Mixer, retains the 
familiar clover-leaf shape that has identified the 
Waring Blendor for years, but the family resemblance 
stops there. In the new model, which sells for $24.95 as 
compared to $49.95 for the Blendor, glass is replaced 
by plastic (melamine) ; a handle has been added; and, 
most important, it is a single unit, with the motor and 
mixing cavities contained in one component, rather 
than having the mixing cavity a removable piece on a 
separate base containing the motor. 

Waring wanted to introduce a portable mixer that 
would outshine inexpensive blenders in quality, yet 
compete with them in price. The project demanded the 
cooperative efforts of top management at Waring, who 
had to okay the expense of a new venture; industrial 
designers at Stahl 
Waring; plastics experts at American Cyanamid, who 
supplied the material; and mold designers at the Shaw 
Insulator Corporation, who did the molding. Work on 


Gerald Associates; engineers at 


the new mixer started more than two and a half years 
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Melamine Mixer 


1 sample casting of sulfur (far left) is made 
hefore molds are comple te ly finishe d to shou miite; 
lines and indicate possible mino design changes. 


Finished product is molded of melamine 


at Liberty 


Co. Master core made fa wis 


> Mold cores are rough-cut on machine 
Tool and Machine 
ture f 


ement and plaster (right) is guide for 


cutting tool. Core is then precision ground 





ago, and one of the most pressing preliminary decisions 
to be made was the choice of the best material for the 
job. Since Waring wanted to promote the blender for use 
outside the kitchen as a serving appliance, the ability 
to produce it in a variety of colors was a primary 
requisite. Aluminum was suggested, and considered 
until it was discovered that the casting method would 
require an aluminum alloy that could not be anodized. 
Investigation showed that melamine, although it is ex- 
pensive, offered the desired molding and physical char- 
acteristics and could be produced in a wide color range. 
Actually, the high material cost of melamine was com- 
pensated for because it made it possible for the mixer 
to be molded in one piece, eliminating many labor and 
assembly costs. In addition, melamine moldings have 
a natural lustrous surface that requires no finishing 
operations. 

When preliminary designs were presented to plastic 
molders, several insisted that the form could not be 
produced. However, the team of industrial designers, 
plastics people, and molding experts found the solution 








are needed for 





in a technique known as three-plate plunger transfer 
molding. In this process, a floating plate in the mold 
guides the plastic material to the various cavities. The 
method of making the molds is shown on these two 
pages ; the actual molding process is shown overleaf. 
Since, for reasons of competition, cost was so im- 
portant, some features found on the more expensive 
Waring Blendor had to be eliminated. The new Drink 
Mixer has a simple “on-off” switch that does not give 
a choice of speeds. The motor itself is smaller in size 
than the one in the Waring Blendor, but gives compar- 
able performance, except for the variable speed feature. 
Like other appliances with built-in electric components, 
the Drink Mixer cannot be totally immersed in water. 
The desire for portability forced Waring to sacrifice 
some of the versatility of their other blendor: it is not 
possible to attach other appliances, such as a coffee mill 
or ice crusher, to the same power plant. But since the 
price is so much lower and the Drink Mixer is virtually 
a new appliance, Waring is confident that there is a 
substantial market for it. 


Waring blends many talents in creating new appliance 
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these ope rations. 







































| Mold cavity is precision ground, 
Master mold (right) is made of ce- 
ment and plaste) directly from ori- 


ginal wooden model carved from 


design and engineering drawings. 





Ll Mold maker uses a “rippler” to smooth 
tooling grooves before the mold is finally 
polished, Hand work like this contributes 
substantially to the quality of the product. 
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New Waring Llendei 


Two-cavity transfer mold is open with mixer cavity cores ele- 


vated. Cores in front, shown retracted, are for the motor housing. 
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Largest melamine molding ever done by transfer process solves complex 





Transfer molding was chosen as the most suitable 
process for forming the new Waring mixer. This mold- 
ing method, used to form the thermosetting materials, 
involves two steps. First, the plastic is heated and soft- 
ened by pressure in a chamber; then it is transferred 
to a closed mold for final curing. In this case, melamine 
preforms (six preforms measuring 27%” x 27)" x 1” are 
needed for each shot of 1200 grams that produces two 
blender housings) are preheated for 55 to 60 seconds. 
The actual curing cycle takes about 90 seconds with , 
molds at 285°F and the cores at 310 F. The molds for 
the housing were designed with two cores, one for the 
mixing cavity, the other to form the motor housing. The 
motor cavity core incorporates an opening for the plug 
ey aE ai eats be receptacle, eliminating the need for another core. Motor 
develop flow pattern. Problem was to mounting bosses are part of the molding. The photo- 
get both the handle and the body to graphs on these pages illustrate the major stages of 
the molding cycle. 
A major problem in molding this mixer was to ob- 
tain a molding flow pattern that would satisfactorily 
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problem of mixer with built-in motor 


reach both the body and handle sections of the housing. 
The parting line, which was designed into the mixer as 

decorative element to minimize finishing operations, 
had to be the highest part of the mold. Any undercuts 
would cause the plastic to tear when the mold was 
opened. Over a pound of melamine is used in each 
mixer, making this molding the largest ever formed in 
melamine by transfer molding. 

To ensure that the mixer cavity is leakproof, the 
mixing blade shaft is run from the motor through the 
center hole in the mixer cavity and then through a spin- 
ning steel washer. The washer is seated so that tension 
loaded bellows can be snapped onto the rim below the 
center hole, making the mixing cavity watertight. 

24 
weighs three and a half pounds, and is twelve inches 
high. The five colors in the line are advertised as flame 


The finished mixer has a capacity of ounces, 


red, antique white, skipper blue, curry yellow, and deep 
charcoal. A pouring spout is molded into the housing 
and the top is molded by the compression process. 


then 


GU-s¢ cond curing cycle 
retracted, hottom of 
elevated. 
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and rear cores are Parts 
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rear cores is incorporated in the de sign can be ele arly seen. 
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dividing the 





Holland prepares to go to market with a new small car 


DAF will feature automatic transmission, low price 


Not since the fleet and fancy Spyker (below) won auto 
prizes during the first quarter of this century has The 
Netherlands produced its own automobile. But this 
“ar, at the International Motor Show in Amsterdam, 
van Doorne Automobielfabriek unveiled the DAF, 


ar in the small, low-price class to have a fully 





automatic transmission. Dutch consumers responded 
enthusiastically, and have already placed orders for 
the total 15,000 units to be produced this year. Throug] 
the next two years, as expansion on its factory at Eind- 
hoven is completed, van Doorne hopes to bring its pro- 
duction up to 50,000 units a year and, by 1960, to com- 
pete in the European Common Market, and to join the 
ranks of European auto makers on the U. S. market, 
vho last year exported 200,000 cars to this country 
(more than double the 1956 figure). 

The new DAF, which will sell here for approximately 
$1,600 to $1,700 (in Holland the standard model is 
$1,085, the deluxe, $1,139), will aim at the same market 
that the Volkswagen, Renault Dauphine, and Fiat 1100 
now occupy. Only consumer reaction to DAF’s actual 
performance will indicate its ultimate success but its 
maker expects DAF’s major drawing card to be a 
highly simplified, completely automatic transmission 
(bottom, right) and clutch. This new system provides 
a continuing change in ratio from “first gear” to “over- 
drive,”’ automatically adjusting ratio to speed. 

Other features of the DAF are the low fuel con- 
sumption (48 miles per gallon) made possible by its 
two-cylinder, four-stroke engine. However, with maxi- 

1um speed of only 57 m.p.h. its appeal to long-distance 
motorists may be limited to that of a “second car.” 
Engine, transmission and suspension members are car- 
ried on flexible rubber mountings. This eliminates the 
servicing of lubrication points and makes for a smooth, 
quiet ride. Van Doorne uses a chassis-less construction 


of pressed sheet steel, electrically spot-welded. 
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P A Young kf lushing, N.Y. company, very attentive to current market 
roduction and de siqn conditions, is ofte ring to de signe rsa spe cial service in dec- 
pe cialties 


orative trim parts. The company has limited itself to one method of 


) ass-producing all manner of trim and product identification. The 





following article outlines the techniques Park Nameplate Company, 
Ine. employs and the unique results they achieve by = 


SELECTIVE ANODIZING ON THIN ALUMINUM 


Embossed and textured areas on thin alu- 
minum foil are inspected at Park Name- 


plate hefore the y are s8¢ parated into plate 8. 








The three young men who started Park Nameplate Company 


1954 were brought together by a common interes 


in metals and color. Jerry Shore, Dave Kend, and Anthony 
Chie ‘ had considerable background in the manufacture 
of product identification plates and other decorative parts; 


they were familiar with the process and the problems of 


applving color to meta \lert to technical possibilities and 
open-eyed to the requirements of the consumer market, the 
three had been looking for ways to overcome the short- 
comings in the production methods then in use. A chance 

and a challenge—presented itself when the newly formed 


company learned of the predicament in which the Remington 
1954 


late on the 


Rand Shaver Division found itself in regard to its 


electric shaver. The problem was that the name 


shaver did not hold up for very long. The plate was made of 


chrome finished brass with etched lettering and to assure 
resistance to wear and corrosion, the plate had to be lac- 


quered. But the lacquer surface broke down and the plate 
began to tarnish after a period of handling that fell very 
short of the life of the shaver. Pooling their experience, the 
three voung men came up with a solution. They simulated 
the brass background of the original plate with a brass 
and put to excellent 


anodized aluminum plate, ise a property 


inherent in anodizing: self protection. Being a protective 


coating itself, an anodized finish does not, of course, requlre 
any additional spray or lacquer to ensure a corrosion-free 
and wear-resistant surface. The three men developed a way 
of etching and anodizing lettering and patterns with sharp- 
ness and clarity, and the result was a new nameplate for 
Remington Rand that was inexpensive (the material used 
and at the time offered a dura- 


was thin aluminum same 


bility that could not be achieved with the earlier plate. The 


advantages were obvious. Remington Rand gave the trio a 


large contract; this helped to give the company a solid base. 

It cannot be said that the Park group had invented a 
process. Since aluminum forms its own natural oxide film 
the electrolyti 


as soon as it is exposed to air, anodizing 


formation of an oxide film to desired thickness—invented 
itself, so to speak. Anodized finishes had been put to use 
during the war as rust protection on some military equip- 
ment, and shortly after the war, they began to appear on 
consumer products (mostly on refrigerator and automobile 
parts). But anodizing was not yet widely used as the sole 


process for decorative metal finishes. Manufacturers of 





entification devices knew it was possible to etch 


patterns into an anodized aluminum surface, but this method 
proved to have one serious drawback which prevented its 
popularits fuzziness. Manufacturers found that sole anodiz- 
ng —etching on an anodized surface and covering the etched 
:d color 


another coat of anodiz could not duplicate 


larity of patterns lithographed onto a plate, and they 


kept away from sole anodizing in spite of its advantages. 
If the Park group cannot be called inventors, they cer- 
tainly were explorers. Their survey into existing methods of 


color-to-metal application took them not only across the 


By the time they settled down and 
Flushing, N. Y. 


California and Chicago to their busy 


countrv but to E rope 
have added 
New 


York operation), they had familiarized themselves with all 


opened their plant (now they 


sales offices in 


the possible ingredients, had found the acid resists needed 
to eliminate the troublesome fuzziness and had developed 
methods by which they could achieve a clear definition of 
lettering and decorated surfaces by selective anodizing only. 

By devoting to this young company an installment in this 
series, we do not mean to suggest that they represent the 
country’s product-identification industry. There are com- 
panies that have been in this field much longer than Park, 
umulated wide experience in engraving, embos- 


and have ac 


sing, etching and lithography. But the Park group has 


imited itself to one area of working—aluminum thin plates 


.003 or .005 mostly) treated with selective anodizing and 
etching—and in doing this has been able to achieve a surface 
clarity that is now the unique feature of Park products. Park 
has gone further than most companies in this single field not 
only because of ability, but above all, because of specializa- 


tion and concentration. The experience they have today in 


chemical combinations and electrolytic techniques, as well as 


production methods with which they turn out millions of 
decorative parts, is the result of experimentation, and they 
continue to experiment in various directions within the field 
if anodized aluminum. 

Since the inception of their company, the Park group has 
of designers and company 


worked directly with a long list 


design departments. With them they discuss the production 
aspects of new ideas for product trim and make their own 
recommendations. The product features they offer, their 
methods of fabrication, and some examples of the work they 


have done, follow on the next four pages. 








Production Specialties 





Multi-color surfaces are made permanent by application of colors in “reverse.”’ 




















































The diagrams on this page illustrate the major properties of 
thin plates and show how they are processed on Park’s pro- 
duction line. The features of thin aluminum used in con- 
junction with produc ts are obvious, but the obviousness does 
not diminish their special usefulness ductility, and an 
ability to “merge” into a product and produce the effect of an 
integrated whole. These qualities are indicated by the dia- 
grams below. All of Park's thin plates (and their tradename 
for them actually is “Thinplates”) are given an adhesive 
backing during the production cycle; the type of adhesive 
depends upon the material and shape of surface on which 
the part is to be used. The finished plate is applied with 
equal ease whether the surface is straight, round, or curved, 
and literally “fails” into the recessed area for which the part 
has been designed (sometimes by Park’s own art depart- 
ment.) Again, the advantages here are almost too obvious to 
mention, but the manhours saved by not having to drill or 
rivet operations necessary with conventional, heavier 
plates—can hardly be overlooked. 

Park’s first products used one color on an anodized back- 
ground, but once the major objective—clarity—had been 
met, Park began to work with two colors on a color surface, 
and also developed chemical preparations and techniques te 
obtain matte or high polish finishes, singly or in combina- 
tion. In addition to durability and permanent color inherent 
in any type of anodizing, Park’s process offers these design 
features 


} 


or in matte and/or high polish finisl Park now 


miuiti-col 
] 


claims sufficient know-how to handle color combinations in 


any selection and amount. 


texture Application of Park’s techniques have yielded 
three-dimensional effects on flat surfaces 

embossed parts in anodized multi-color combinations 
This is Park’s “Thinplate Dimensional,” which achieves a 
rich surface a sculptured, heavy metal effect although 
made of .003 aluminum foil. 

It need hardly be said that the uniqueness in Park’s pro- 
duction method lies in the way they are able to achieve 
clarity on anodized multi-color parts. They are not willing 
to disclose this process beyond the fact that the clear surface 
results from certain combinations of acid resists, organic 
coatings and electrolytic techniques. What they have done, 
of course, is to refine the processes developed by Alcoa and 


other pioneers in aluminum anodizing. The diagram above 
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trates the major production steps that make up Park’s 
production cycle, but within each step there are other opera- 
ions that are not indicated here 
To follow through with an example, let us assume that 
Park is about te process ; ob intended to have a gold back- 
ground with black lettering on .003 aluminum foil (the more 
standard material.) The colors will then be applied in what 
appears to be a reverse order. The first color anodized on the 
foil will generally be not the background but the color of the 
lettering (an electric current is passed between the alu- 
minum and an electrolytic bath in which the aluminum func- 
tions as the anode). The lettering, or pattern, is then trans- 
ferred onto the black surface by stencilling, and the areas 
that are to retain the black color are masked with a protec- 
tive film (top picture an acid resist backed into the sur- 
face (left, second from top) to shield it from the next step: 
the etching of the exposed black surface. After etching, the 
acid is washed off the foil (left, third from top) and the 
gold “background” is then applied to the exposed surfaces; 
this is, of course, done again by anodizing. This method of 


“reverse anodizing” gives the plate a structural compactness 


that obviates fear of peeling or wearing out of printed areas. 
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Sharp, clearly defined areas on trim parts help to further total design intention 


Throughout the short life span of this company, the man- 
aging group has aimed to combine these two major areas 
materials and color—in ways that are not only compatible 
with the demands of contemporary design but are directed 
toward furthering its potential. Park advocates the use of 
multi-color anodized aluminum with molded plastic parts to 
bring sharp accents to otherwise monochromatic areas, and 
its special chemical combinations and manufacturing tech- 
niques bring clarity not only to the decorated parts but help 
in establishing the designer’s intention of simplicity and 
sharpness. This is evident from the examples shown here. 

Aluminum foil trim parts are being used for identification 
and instruction plates or a variety of decorative purposes 
not only on home and industrial appliances (air conditioners, 
refrigerators and freezers, washers and driers, cameras, 
vending machines, tool and laboratory equipment in addi- 
tion to the types of products shown here), but also on pac k- 
ages (liquor, cosmetics, etc.) The materials with which they 
are used are wood, glass, ceramic, plastics, die-castings and 
painted surfaces. They are made of .003 foil for two-color 
plates intended for curved surfaces, and of .005 stock for 
larger parts with multi-color finish. Although most of Park’s 
products are either thin flat plates, or thin embossed plates, 
Park is equipped to mass-produce parts requiring additional 
operations. One of the plates in (1) was made of .005 alu- 
minum, and was bent and the center hole punched out, as 
part of the total production cycle, which included a gold and 
white anodized finish. 

The rest of the examples illustrate the two major types of 
Park products: flat plates, and embossed plates. 

The before-and-after shots in the examples make it clear 
that the molded frames and handles with which the plates 
are used gain an added dimension with the addition of metal 
and color, and that the impression created by the completed 
housing—with plates added—is that of a unified whole. The 
flat, .003 black and gold Thinplates (2, 3) fit into areas that 
are either recessed or have a raised border. 

Decoration is, of course, a means of livening up a surface. 
By embossing patterns on very thin material it is possible 
to achieve the aims of decoration while eliminating the use 
of heavy metal that is not only more expensive but, for decor- 
ative purposes, a waste. In (4, 5) the .003 two and three 
color anodized plates not only identify the product but in- 
corporate an emblem and a trademark in the overall decora- 
tion. In (6) three embossed spots create the effect of raised 
dots of red, and give the finished case (Schick Razor) a quiet 
but clear, decorative quality. Like the flat plates, the em- 
bossed trim parts are placed in recessed areas and give 
the impression of being cast into the surface. Park, continu- 
ing to look ahead, is also developing techniques for embossed 
patterns on much larger surfaces. 





4 Embossed .003 plate for Schick razor has polished 


ved & black raised pattern on matte silver background. 


§ Embossed tivo-ee yr 008 plate (Thinplate Dimen- 


onal) includes dial. trademark and company name. 





.003 black & gold TI 
omeru-Ward ft 


rtable adio. fit 





DESIGN REVIEW 


Cookware designed for serving is by now universal 


but its expressions in 
Kurope and America, as shown here, reveal characteristic differences. The Scandi- 


navians, for instance, discover contemporary applications of traditional materials, 
while American makers use newer materials like stainless steel in a manner that re- 
calls an earlier elegance. U.S. design also strives for a further union of cooking and 
serving, with table appliances that range from casseroles to indoor barbecues. 

+ 


—— 


t Danish “Voss” 





> “Terma - Spisa” 











Revere’s new all-stainle cook- | Mirro’s electric Dutch oven man- 
ware points to new and elegant uses age with a minimum of “styill 
of this popular metal, while evoking to convey the impression of a table 
nemorie of a nore forma age cooker. It 5-at. pan features a va- 
Prices are $7.95 to $12.50. Mear or-seal construction for waterle 
while, Ekco introduces its line of cooking, with steam vent in cove! 
tainless steel, copper - bottomed Heat regulated by thermostat in 
asseroles and skillets, notes it is plug which (as is standard today) 
first to copper-plate oval and shal can be removed and used with other 
ow utensi Mirro cookers. $19.95. 





t “Party Chef” is Cory’s name fo1 
its gold-toned aluminum electric 
cooker, which bakes, fries, roasts 
and otherwise cooks 4% qts. of 


food. Standard automatic features 





are thermostat and signal light. 


Comes in gift carton, price $25. 





| Thermo Buffet Set designed by  ' Meat keeps warm on this birch 
John Beinert consists of two parts: carving board by means of same 
an electrically-heated tray (with ‘ightweight heating unit as in tray 

. : ‘ f 2oard , ~ 1 “U ar > 
thermostat) and an anodized alu- 4t left. Board, by Sydney Farber, 
minum server. Tray is $26.95 comes without carving aid, $29.95; 


server $9.95 with it, $42.95. 





| “Saber Que” portable power ro- 7? Portable broiler by Stanthony 
tisserie designed by Reinecke & As- gets barbecue effect from a combin- 
sociates uses flashlight batteries to ation of radiant electric heat and 
rotate spit. Unit includes legs that ceramic refractory coals which act 
clamp to brazier or support spit in like charcoal. Comes in _ brushed 


front of fireplace. Price, $19.95. chrome or copper finish. $49.95. 








Design review: housewares 


Hand tools used in the kitchen and at the table are seen in new shapes—a rippled 
ego beater, an almost surgical-looking grapefruit knife, Ponti’s angular flatware. 
Power kitchen devices combine many functions, and, in one case, reveal a new power 
source—water—for an old chore: peeling potatoes. 


| Potato peeler by Rembrandt uses | Sealloped blades of Ekco’s new 
water power to whirl vegetables Flint egg beater are designed t 
against abrasive sides of plastic produce a more rhythmical action, 
bowl! at rate of 2 pounds a minute, make beating (even of heavy bat 
according to manufacturer. $9.95. ters) smoother and easier. $4.95. 


ee ae 


gor 


t Bosch Kitchenmachine shows a 
German approach to a_ problem 
which interests U. S. designers: the 
multi-purpose appliance based on a 
single power unit. Machine has 
bowl with mixer arm, blender with 
three pairs of blades, plus 17 at- 
tachments which among other 

ng chop ice and peel potatoes. 
Basi machine costs $129.95; with 


a attachments, $160.00 


Dazey’s new Mark II automatic | Electric can opener and knife 

« . si ’ . « nN « ‘ « ’ . 

can opener features single-action: harpenet by Hwing-a iy vor 
} F atically afte wit 3; set 

the handle both locks can in place vutomatica ifter ch i . 

Sharpener is under ribbed gole 

and opens it. Designed by Sund + Grapefruit knife is new member 


berg-Ferar in choice of colors, cop of Ekco’s “Waverly edge” line of 


trim. $6.95 


colored section of white housirg 


: Retails at $27.95 
errated knives. Curve of stainless 


teel blade is designed to fit shape 


se of fruit, make neat segments. 8c. 
































t “Tanaquil,” a stainless 
ine from Georg Jensen, honors the 
American Ballet’s Tanaquil Le 
Cler« Shaping of pleces hows 
trend toward treating handles and 
bowls as continuous shape (an ap 
proach seen in some recent German 
flatware, too). Prices range from 
$1.75 for the lemon pick to $14.50 


for the large salad set 








t Gio Ponti, as one has come to ex- 
pect, continues to do the unexpected 

as in his new stainless flatware 
whose uncompromising angularity 
seems to challenge the flowing 
curves other makers strive for. 
Whether this represents a counter- 
trend or merely Ponti’s whim re 


mains to be seen. 5-piece setting, 


with soup spoon, salad fork. $12.50. 





Design review: housewares 


Weight and compactness are important to today’s housewife whether she is think- 


ing of her own figure or her household equipment. On these pages there are exam- 


ples of new equipment designed to help her keep her home in order with less effort, 


and two new scales to help her check her personal trimness. 


Adjustable shower by Webb In 
dustries, Inc., Perma-Jet can _ be 
raised and lowered to suit tal 
fathers or short sisters. Devic« 
made of stainless steel with nylon 
head designed to eliminate mist and 
tray sprays. Touch control changes 

fr the spray witho 
d valves. Shows 


t flexible 


t Hair dryer, a new Ronson Corp. 
product, features double-shell hous 
ing to prevent overheating and to 
concentrate hot air flow through 
dryer nozzle. In pink, blue, and 


yellow for $1 $.95 


Strato-Flite scale, designed for « Built-in scale to keep the bath 
fjorg-Erickson Corp. by Banka- room floor uncluttered is made by 
Mango of Chicago, is all-metal NuTone, Inc. It weighs 28 lbs. and 
construction and has a wide dial has a spring counterbalance for 
for easy reading. Wide rather than easy fold down and to prevent its 
long, scale hugs wall, has amplk slamming shut. It can be painted 


foot room. Retails at $17.50 to match walls. Price $34.95. 





| Double-duty power source, the 
Compact Cleaning Unit operates as 
« vacuum cleaner and will also 
drive the Polish-Aire Floor Pol- 
isher. When floor polisher is at- 
tached to the vacuum cleaner unit, 
air drives turbo blades that spin 
the brushes at 3,500 r.p.m. 


<— Bissell Shampoo Master enables 


housewives to stand up while they 


shampoo their rugs. The appli- 
cator is made of linear polyethylene 
and has a trigger in the handle to 
release cleaning liquid. $14.95, in- 


cluding a can of cleaner. 


4 Swivel-top vacuum by General 
Electric is designed to hug _ the 
floor to prevent tipping and for 
easy storage. It is 13 inches 

and 13% inches wide. Model ¢ 
comes in pearl gray and coral, will 


retail for about $54.95 


. Built-in vacuum system, with con- 
veniently located wall inlets, elim- 
inates the chore of dragging a 
vacuum cleaner around the house. 
\ flexible hose is plugged into an 
inlet, power is switched on, and dirt 
is sucked to a tank located away 
from the living area. Made by 
Vacu-Flo Division of H-P Products, 
Inc., installation for a three bed- 
room home starts at $220.00. 


t Bissell “Continental,” designed by 
Harley Earl, Inc., is their de luxe 
model with adjustable brushes. It 
has a chrome finish and retails for 
$23.95, in gift box. 











At the El Segundo 
Hughes Aircraft 


pul their 


(¢ plant last 


officials 


cal.) 
disclosed 
to the bic top-secret prototype of 
lectronically cor 

The 
t 


tapes and controlled by transistorized digi 


ane trolled line of machine 


tools. line, operated from 


punched 


tal computers 
Hughes 


tems 


, is producing vital parts for 


the electronic 


Air 


terceptor airplanes 


armament control 


used in Force all-weather in- 


Rollin M. Russell, Hughes vice-president 


and chief executive of the Products Group, 


explained that the company’s Digitape 


electronic controls had been linked 


milling machine, a drilling machine, and a 


to a 


boring machine, 


had 


A single punched tape on 
g 


which been transcribed all 


the ma 
chining data controls the three-machine 
ine. The result: mass production tech- 
niques are available for the first time in 
the area of small-lot production. 

“We have here the nucleus of the na- 
tion’s first electronically automated fac- 
tory,” Russell declared. He went on to state 
that the ability of the automated line to 
shorten the time between engineering re- 


lease and the production of parts, plus its 


ability to make engineering changes with- 


t 


Se eeeeees “Teccccnes” oe seeeeee 


yl ne g illustrated here Vacl ning data 

car nultaneously produce all of the abo 
, ba 

out sacrifice of production rates, would be 


of substantial importance in crash devel- 


opment programs for defense planning. 


“Single machine tools have been ele 


tronically controlled tl t 


aid, “J 


but this is the first successful appli- 


in Russell 


ie pas 


cation of automatic electronic controls to 
a series of machine tools working on suc- 
cessive operations, and, in fact, making 
a variety of parts at the same time.” 
Changes in operation may be introduced 01 


production started on new parts simply by 


changing or adding punched tapes, with 


stopping 

The 
ind produced on the “building block” prin- 
ciple by Kearney & Trecker Corporation of 
Both 


nstructed to 


the machines. 


prototype equipment was designed 


Milwaukee. machines and controls 


be fitted 


desired number, 


are co together as 


blocks 1 


any and 


ar- 
ranged to provide the 
the 


chined. The line may be 


greatest production 


savings for type of parts to be ma- 


added to and re- 


arranged, yet still be capable of operation 


from a single tape for each type of part. 
Several unrelated parts may simultaneous- 
ly be different 


control. 


manufactured from 


tapes 


operating from the maste1 


an 


‘ 


d sequence for each of the parts shown is 


parts used in armament control systems. 


Since the set-up time of the line is rela- 
tively short, a 


through, in any 


few parts can be run 


sequence, almost as inex- 
hundred This 
inventories, 


pensively as several parts. 


virtually eliminates costly 


since spare parts and re-orders can be 


quickly and 
the uniformity as the 


original from the storehouse of taped pro- 


economically produced with 


same quality and 


duction information. 

The economic feasibility of automation 

still impractical with most industrial ap- 
plications due to the necessity of large- 
scale production to offset equipment costs 

is less of a factor in the area of national 
defense. Military requirements must stress 
performance and reliability, plus advanced 
design, regardless of cost. Defense officials 
have urged missile manufacturers to speed 
up their industrial “the 
old-fashioned buggy habit of 
long production runs” to a more modern 
of 
production orders are geared to a specific 
number 


transition from 


horse and 


mode thinking. In an industry where 


for each given application, such 


advice is well founded. 
Production designs of controls and ma- 


chines will be available during 1958. 
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Technics 
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produc r application 


a and humidity 
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Greater insulation—less bulk 


. ent ; t Jol Ma lle } dev 
‘ ew type ot a ition il t 1 vhict 
t 1imed, n rove f vital import 
. to Amer ocket e pro 
! Name “Min-K” } e of its mini 
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I ! to Joh Mar é the fact hat 
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eT tT ’ re ? ‘ \t 
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i I ‘ ty i De reas¢ DY 
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( posit the mat ‘ 
et because of patent eratior ind 
ne nigeniy hed nature of the ent r 
e program. Johns-Manville officia 
il however, that Min-K possesses lows 
ductivity tha inv other own i ila 
tior The two e mode (be vy) are 
le of high melting synthetic wa nd 
re identical when they were placed over 
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eratures of the burne1 niform, but 
he mode n the left, placed ove nel 
of tandard aviation insulation, melt 
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hexafluoropropylene ar nylidene fluo 
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laamt 4 und solver The eventual re 
t va ma ca rod o! f Vitor 
ynthetic rubbe1 


t has found a variety of uses, particularly 
in aircraft and n ile applications. It 
is being used for seals in hydraulic alter 

nator drives installed in the B-58, Boeing 
107 DC-8 and othe airplanes: Ford’s 
new heavy truck motors use Viton in their 
valve tem seals; Wayne Pump’s new 
‘Blend-O-Matic curb pump has seals of 
Viton in their meters. The new synthetic 
cal be spread or calandered onto 
I for e in bladder type fuel cel 

To date one manufacturer has nade a 
ee vnict operational at 150° F and 
anticipates that Viton will make possible 





‘ ‘ fied for Class E service, 
t 500° F. The constantly increasing us¢ 

I nh energy tueis promises vide! se 

f Viton is resistant to then 

Hose nade of Viton should be iseful 


steam, and chem- 


o carry hydraulic fluid, 

a And since it can be readily dissolved 
n ketone type solvents, it may well be an 
mportant key ll the deve lopment of high 
emperature, flexible paints for use on 


equipment where tem- 
a problem. 


Viton’s present 
nd, which is 


price tag 1s $15.00 a 


about forty times the 
Expen- 


Viton 


elastomers 
that 


conve ntional 


sive as it is, Du Pont asserts 


{fers a unique combination of character- 
tl that is the key to the solution of 
nany current problems and undoubtedly 


nany that will be faced in the future. Du 


Pont supplies the raw polymer to rubber 

manufacturers, who process and fabricate 

it into finished products. Equipment used 
th elastomers is suitable for Viton. 


have shown that the new synthetic 
rubber has a tensile strength at room tem- 


2000 to 3000 psl, 


100 to 


perature ranging from 


from 


and an ultimate elongation 


depending on its hardness, 
vhich can be varied by 
Viton, like other 


strength elongation at 


100 per cent 


vulcanization. 





elastomers, 





Althoug 


tensile and 


loses 


elevated temperatures, show 


experiments 
that it compares favorably in these char- 


acteristics with other elastomers, with the 


added bonus of chemical resistance. 
Although the vast majority of applica- 
tions of Viton at present are for military 
ircraft and missiles, Du Pont expects that 
commercial uses will eventually outstrip 
the military. Manufacturer: E. I. Du Pont 


de Nemours and Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Technics 


IRE annual: the stress was on design 


Radio Engineers’ That the industry’s representatives had 


The 


show. 


i-floor “tent” once become very much aware of the benefits of 
New York Coliseum last a good display for 
shift first ready evident last year. In 
attitude which then gave 
electronics market for the 


agal! their wares was al 
month continued to indicate a fact, it was this 
a year ago: the IRE annual is 
so much a display-case for new quality of an 

first time. But this year, the emphasis was 


is a market for electronic wares 
ly on well-designed displays (e.g. the 


ibits by Walter Dor 


Sylvania by Design 


revea ed the show the 
ho iongel 
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already in productior 

At booth, a la 


yore a piece of cardboard 
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cha 
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indication of 
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and allied goods, a 


tary product 
away from military equipment w 
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cal development ! > commercial ! clearly 
ne nore usual displays hat th finished rot ni larity 
appeal So Widespread Vy th evidence 
Some highlights this trend that it safe to assume t 
manufacturer of technical equipment 


neglect giving his product 


Not that the show was devoid of some can afford to 
this sort of design attention. 


spectacular highlights. D. S. Kennedy dom- 
inated the second floor with its 28-foot re- 
volvir rabolic antenna; National Other trends 
pal | its Atomichron, a his 
There were some other trends in product 
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' 
Microwave tube of We stinghouse (above). 
is one of tube types that do not look like 
tubes used it ery hig/ frequency bands. 
Corning Glass featured a curved glass face 
panel (left) that reduces tv chassis depth 
to 10 in., eliminates reflective surfaces 
The panel of test equipment at one of RCA's booths indicated the show's most 
nt trend: the design attention given to many new technical products. 
sed ‘ deve ped snthetic l 
T/ irtz cryst at the Bulova t t} 
represent fhe na material quart 
lters (ID Oct 
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Manufacturers’ Literature 


Materials 


Boron Nitride. The Carborundum Company, P.O. Box 337, Ni- 
agara Falls, New York. 4 pp., ill. Technical bulletin sets forth 








the properties, advantages and uses of boron nitride, a ceramic 











with electrical and corrosion-resistant properties that permits its 














ise at temperatures up to 3000 deg. F 











Continuous-Cast Bearing Bronze. American Smelting and Re, 
fining Company, Perth Amboy Plant, Barber, N. J. 6 pp., ill 


Folder lists size, metallurgical properties and physical charac- 























eristics of Asarcon 773, continuous-cast bearing bronze 














Cork Gasket Material. Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial 


Division, Lancaster, Pa., 14 pp., ill. Booklet describe Arm 

















ngs new cork gasket material Uniphase Cork, recommended 















KT Silicon Carbide. 
Niagara Fall . New 


ol necnanica re 


Maintenance Coating. W:« 


Penns} 


IMPROVE 
sfe)o) be Polyurethane Foam. American Latex Products Corporation, 3341 


West El Segundo Boulevard, Hawthorne, California. 12 pp., ill 
PRODUCTS Brochure on rigid, semi-rigid and flexible Stafoam polyurethanes 


ised in the automotive, aviation, electron furniture, atom 




















energy, instrumentation, military, ni ¢ pacKayl! 





other industries 












Silicon Rubber for Wire and Cable Insulation. Silicon Product 
Department, General Electric, Waterford, N. Y. 4 pp. Bulletin 
‘ summarizes the electrical properties of Class 900 silicone rubber 
WITH GLASS IK for wire and cable insulation, all electrical grade materials, and 


their physical properties. 























We've modernized the Ancient 














Art of Glass Decorating (the Egyptians 





Solid Film Lubricants. Electrofilm, Inc., P.O. Box 106, North 
Hollywood, California. 16 pp., ill. Catalog describes eight differ- 





wouldn't recognize it now). Altorfer Bros. Co. choose 





deluxe 3-D decoration in 7 bright colors for striking : : 
appearance and design on washer and dryer control ent solid film lubricants formulated to solve lubrication problems 











panels. Glass means quality which arise under conditions of high temperature, low tempera 





ture, corrosion resistance, high loads, high speeds, etc. 







Steels for the Heavy Construction and Mining Industry. Crucible 


Steel Company of America, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





12 pp., ill. Various grades of alloy, carbon, drill, stainless and 











tool steels together with castings, welding electrodes, magnets, 





springs and tool bits are discussed in relation to the needs of the 


Cc Rk ©] N A na E heavy construction and mining industries 














Gi f; Tenite Polyethylene. Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Subsidi- 
| Q88 ary of Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tenn. 36 pp., ill. 


300k explains how this plastic can be used in the manufacture of 











1743 Grace Sr Cuicaco 13. lu a wide variety of products, and shows its use in housewares, 


toy , appliances, packaging, papel coating, in ilation and pipe. 











Puone Bittersweet 8- 7500 





PEPRESENTED IN PRINCIPA Tool Steels for Die Casting. Crucible Steel Company of America, 
REPRES l PRINCIPAL . , 1 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 16 pp., ill. The essential 


CRONAME. LTD. (CANADA) , 


characteristics of die steels are itemized, and requirements for 

















all die casting tools are analyzed; data on quenching, tempering, 


















































GENTLEMEN nitriding and the influence of lubrication are also given 
Please send me literature on decorated glass 
' nee Tool Steels for Forging Operations. Crucible Steel Company of 
' pancedeahe . sia yee re America, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 16 pp., ill. Brochure 
| ADDRESS - -- eee ee eee ween +-- discusses the use of various grades of tool steels for the hot 
. CITY STATE forging of steel. Data is given on heat treatment recommended 
' WE ARE ( using (7 nor USING GLASS PRESENTLY for dies in drop forging. 








INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 





VITAL FORCES 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


DESIGN 


THE STANDARD'’S 
INDUSTRIAL PERFORATED 
DESIGNER i ev 





together they express creativity, strength, 
function and integrity. 
On your next design blueprint that calls for any perforated metal or 


material, specify STANDARD, where fine craftsmanship has been tran: 
lated to automation to give you perfection at a price! 





STANDARD STAMPING & PERFORATING CO. 


IT’S EASY TO Mail this coupon now for your personal copy of STANDAR 3129 West 49th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois 
BRING THESE __"*™ catalog that shows an unlimited selection of pattert 

erforated in all metals or materials from st 
Two roances 4 teen eo nena 


TOGETHER! _— as complete tooling facilities for your 


STANDARD 


PERFORATED METALS eae _Zone___ State 
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Now roof with 


rd rw = ” 
x 8' “shingles 


WITH THE HAGERMAN “88” METHOD 
AND 8’ x 8’ WEATHERPROOF HOMASOTE PANELS 


—YOU ARE DOLLARS AND HOURS AHEAD 
ONLY 25 LABOR-HOUR PER SQUARE 











Consider the above iilding—planned to be about 60’ long 
ind 40 V1de The Hagerman 55 Specification sheet 
hows that the nearest ecor il length is 64 the width 
10° at the eaves—the pitch 5” ifters sh ibe 2x 10 
if 24” o The Hagerman “88” Tables then how that 48 
panels of Homasote, each 8’ x 8, make the complete roof. 
These 48 panels of Homasote are applied in a “dia 
mor " nattert Rafte) are strapped 16” ox. Some of the 
panels are cut in two diagonally (at the eaves, sides and 
ridge) according to specifications supplied. Succeeding 
rows of panels overlap 5'2”, fully weather-tight. Weathe 
proof Homasote requires no further finishing of either the 
urface or the joints (although for appearance painting 
is desirable) 
Hagerman “88” roofs are in use on all types of ware- 


houses 

For 
Homasote 
and other 
copy of the 72-page 


itility buildings, farm buildings, 
fast, cost-conscious structures 


houses, poultry 


whereve! are needed 


use 4’ x 4 


on this 


structures, 
for 
for 


and other small 
Mail the coupon 


Products — and 


garages 
panels 
Homasote 
Homasote Handbook. 


a = 


data 
your 






Another Homasote FIRST... 


DOMASOTE 


— a geodesic dome of 
weatherproof Homasote 
Here i the west-<« t 











as HOMASOTE COMPANY 
ET 


in U.S., Kindly address Trenton 3, New Jersey 


in Canada hey 


pe 





Manufacturers’ Literature 


pany, 
color. 


Zirconium 


charts show the mechanical and physical 





(Continued) 





Vinyl Fabrics. Terson Division of the Athol Manufacturing Com 


Butner, N. C., 6 pp., ill. Catalog includes samples 


large variety of Terson vinyl fabrics in patterns and in 





and Hafnium. Mallory-Sharon Metals 





Niles, Ohio. 16 pp., ill. Brochure lists technical and appli 
data of zirconium and hafnium and reviews production 
from raw material to finished mill products. Several pag 


] properties of 


zirconium alloys and hafnium 





Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural Components 


Corpor: 


of a 


solid 










ition, 
ation 
até ps 
of 


Zirconium, 





Ceiling Designs. The Celotex Corporation, 120 South Lasalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill., 12 pp., ill. Brochure illustrates designs fo1 
bank store offices, schools and public reception area tl 
Acousti-Lux pane Design flexibility afforded by use of the 
pane! given for a variety of combinatior wit! ther Celote 
acoustical product 

Cold Finished Bar Products. Union Drawn Division of Repul 
Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 30 pp., ill. Brochure ffer 
tecnnica lata on carbon steels, free machining tee tre 
reliet annealed steels, leaded teel . and aLlLOY and tainie 
rae 

Enclosed DC Motors. Allis-Chalmer Manufa iri ( npatr 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 4 pp., ill. Folder de bee new f 
enclosed de motors with air-to-air heat exchangers for ¢ di 
ing power in contaminated atmosphere 


High Speed Cutting Tools. Fastcut Tool ¢ 7405 
Detroit 12, 16 


cut’s line of high speed cutting tools 


ompany, 


Davison, Michigan. pp., ill. Catalog covers 


and countersinks 


etc. 


combined drills 


pilot co interbores., 


Hydraulic Triplex Pumps. Kobe, Incorporated, 3040 E. Sl: 


f00klet 


ill 


Park, 12 pp., 


ised in industrial plants where 


Avenue, Huntington California. 


Kobe Triplex Pumps, high 


ire and hig! 
operation of hydraulic test equipment, molding presses, 
cating systems, oilwell pumping and others 


Luminous Tube Transformers. General Electric, 


temperatures are required, lists their applica 


Ka 


on 
pres 
tior 


lubri 


Schenec tady 


New York. 6 pp., ill. Bulletin covers complete line of luminou 
tube transformers for indoor and outdoor applications; trar 
former ratings are 5000/30 to 15000/120 ma 








Motors for Heating Equipment. General Electri 


N. Y. 8 pp., ill. Publication covers line of fractional hors¢ 
split-pnase, capacitor-start, shaded-pole, and permaner 
capacitor motors for oil burners, belt-driven blower, and 


driven blower application 


scnenecti 










powe! 
t plit 
dire¢ 







Nameplates, Dials, Stampings and Textures. Northern Engray 
ng and Manufacturing Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 6 pp 
ill. Folder discusses techniques used to produce inexpensive 
nameplates, mass-produce large stampings and achieve the effect 
of texture on sheets of metal 


Semi-pneumatic and Solid Tires. Ohio Rubbe 
lo ghby, Ohio ill. Booklet de 


and Ww hee! ~ 


20 pp., scribes semi-pneumatl 


and solid molded tires Features 


pictured, and considerations involved in selecting the 


ire 

tire for a given application are discussed. Included ar 
tables of sizes and cross-sections. Bulletin also covers 
tubber compounding, production, and quality-control 
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Company, 


dures, and the company’s custom molding and extrusion se 


DE 





Wil 


c tire 


are outlined, tire 


proper 
e also 

Ohio 
proce- 
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Ly £ SWATIONAL SCENE 





Here’s the disk that takes the battering 


Vulcanized Fibre is recognized as one 
of the strongest materials known, 
per unit weight. The reallv sur- 
prising thing about this rugged, 
rough-duty material is its use in 
thousands of critical applications 
delicate instruments, chemically 
inert suture reels, arc chutes for 
lightning arrestors, flexible backings 
for abrasive disks, torque-resisting 
cams and gears, insulation for rail- 
road signal relay systems. The list of 
applications is almost endless. 

Our own Kennett Materials Han- 
dling Receptacles and Lestershire 
Textile Bobbins get their light 
weight, glass-like smoothness and 
long life from Vulcanized Fibre 

Among engineering materials, 
Vulcanized Fibre is unique and sur- 
prisingly low in cost. It weighs only 
half as much as aluminum. It ab- 
sorbs sudden repeated shocks and 
impacts without failure. It has out- 
standing arc resistance, low thermal 
conductivity, excellent resilience and 
high abrasion resistance. And it can 
even be formed or deep drawn into 
intricate shapes as well as ma 
chined, polished, painted, embossed 
and combined with other materials, 
such as aluminum, wood, rubber, 
or copper! It is available in many 


MEET A MATERIAL SO TOUGH ” eat tee sone 
Send for samples today—and ask 


about the use of Vulcanized Fibre in 


IT PROTECTS STEEL PILES.... any product that's giving you 


trouble. Write direct to Dept. D-4 


Twenty strokes per minute, ten hours a day, the nine-ton 
hammer of this giant pile driver smashes down on a disk of 
National Vulcanized Fibre. To protect steel piles from splitting 
or buckling, the two-inch-thick laminated disk withstands this 
battering for a full ten hours. Here’s proof that Vulcanized 
Fibre is one of the strongest materials known, per unit weight. 
But the really important thing is Vulcanized Fibre’s versa- 
tility. You can prove this for yourself. Send for our new kit of 
samples and give them your toughest tests. You’ll most likely 
find a product-improving idea. Others have—for 99 years. 


ult 
( NATIONAL 
. J VULCANIZED FIBRE CO 
. 4 Ww MIN . 99 AWARE 
In Canada 
NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto 3, Ontario 
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Combination for 
combinations 


you and Lancaster 


Molded glass look-in windows 
give combination wasner- 
dryers more individuality and 
style offer unlimited design 


possibilities 


For formulae and facilities to 
meet your design probiems 
look to Lancaster—pioneer 
supplier of moided glass parts 
to the appliance industry 


Lancaster Glass Corporation, 
Lancaster 5, Ohio «+ Telephone 
OLive 3-0311 


ancaster glass 


to brighten your product's future 


Manufacturers’ Literature (Con/inied) 


Stainless Steel Curtain Walls. School of Architecture, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. This is a study of Princeton’s School 
of Architecture commissioned by the Committee of Stainless 
Steel Producers, and American Iron and Steel Institute. A chart 
tabulates specifications for all buildings that use a good quan 
tity of stainless steel. In addition to names of architect and 
fabricator, charts give dimensions, gage, steel type, number and 

of stainless steel components used. Photographs and archi 


al drawings illustrate curtain wall panel details, method 


attachment, insulation and weatherseal systems. The build- 
ings investigated are: Inland Steel Building in Chicago, Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum Building in Minneapolis, Minn., Lincoln Tunnel 
Administration Building in Jersey City, N. J., the Socony-Mobil 


Building and Lever House in New York City 


Swiss Precision Machinery. Carl Hirschmann Company 
}0 Park Avenue, Manhasset, N. Y. 8 pp., ill. Catalog de ribe 
new DUBIED 514 & 515 copying lathes, the KUMMER 
automatic lathe, toolmakers’ lathes, automati for tough alloy 


ig borers, et 


Temperature Controls. Fenwal Incorporated, Ashland, Ma 
pp., ill. Folder describes nine different types of temperat 
controls including Thermoswitch units for general industrial 
Midget and Miniature models for “tight-spot” applicatior 
face mounting and high current capacity designs, and Detect 


Fire units for overheat or fire protectio 


Tube Accessories. The Gustav Wiedeke Compar 
Ohio. 32 pp., ill. Catalog lists company items offere¢ 
piping accessories: tube expanders, tube cutte 
boilers, water tube boilers, condense} coolers, 


units, refinery still tubes, and miscellaneous unit 


You and Machines. John L. Strohm, Channing I 
Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 16 pp., ill. Booklet presents the ABC 


technological progress scriptographically. The 


ompany, 


natural resources to energy, from energy to ma 


ict is expres ed in cartoon 


Controls, Systems, Processes 


Automatic Alarm and Scanning System. M 
2600 Spring Street, Redwood ( ity, Calif 
describes new automatic alarm and c« 

ing alarm and control data from remo 


and petrol 


Automatic Control of Liquids 
1, Minnesota. 64 pp., ill. Th 
if the proper control for 
in domestic, municipal, ind ial, o lilitary applica 


Listed are electrical control system 


topping, 
and alternating pumps, motors, and compre either on-site 


or for remote reservoirs, elevated tanks, and tankle system 


Tool Steels for Hot Extrusion Process. Crucible Steel Company 
of America, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 12 pp., ill. Bro- 
chure investigates improvements in extruding steel and other 
and harder metals. Aluminum, magnesium, copper, cop- 

and teel extrusion processes are described together 

, of 


ious yrade of tool eel ommended for better 


Analysis. Philip Electror i¢ 
Mount Vernon, New York. 12 ; 
Theory & Instrumentation” diffraction 


Brage’s law, diffractometer, ¢ : lication in industry 
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Today's Students... 


\re the Designers of Tomorrow... 


NEVER BEFORE has complete specialized training on a 
rofessional level been so necessary for success in the field 
of design for modern business and industry 

The Art Center School trains for Transportation Styling, 
Product Design, Packaging and Display, and Exhibitior 


roc ig 
Architecture. Faculty of Practicing Professionals. Graduates 
include men and women now eminently employed in the 
offices of a veritable “Blue Book” of America’s leading 


designers and manufacturers 


Art Center School is fully accredited and grants a Bachelor 


of Professional Arts Degree. Write Mr. Dell. 


THE ART CENTER SCHOOL 


5353 West Third Street * Los Angeles 5, California 


as“ + MOLDED FIBER GLASS 


h products cost no more 
today than they 
did ten years ago 





Il Some even cost less. 
—— Yet without exception, 
us they‘re better products now: 
. . stronger pound for pound 
thon steel 


Beautiful ftransiucent 
amp shodes 


. impact resistant, tough 

. lightweight, beautiful 

. rust and corrosion resistant 
. dielectric 


Continuing research at the 
Molded Fiber Glass Research 





Strong, light- 


weight Laboratory is the reason why, 

nts in the face of constantly rising 

housings costs, MOLDED FIBER GLASS 
products are continuing to im- 
prove, and continuing to hold 

er the price line. 

conneee Shouldn’t you investigate cus- 

resistant 

planters tom molding by MOLDED 


FIBER GLASS? 


COUT yy, 


Moided Fiber Glass Company 
4407 Benefit Avenue, Ashtabula, Ohio rr Fe 
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depend on 


APE. 


for new ideas 
in fabric coverings 
to keep pace with 
new product designs 


ay « 


Oren Jnvitation. wrrout oBication: 


Bring your case covering probl ms to us drop them 
in our laps. We promise you a pleasant surprise when you 
examine the solutions we have to offer. No obligation, 
of course, for our creative recommendations ft 
ArtK 


APEX fli aN 


Apex Coated Fabrics Inc., 12-16 East 22nd St., 
New York 10, N. Y. — SPring 7-3140 













One phone call brings you 







a background of 31 years 





of creative service 








/Amnetal rings . 


Specify Pyramid metal rings and 
you get the most in beauty, precision and 
strength—while reducing production costs 
Secret? Pyramid roll-forms metal rings 
from endless spirals to cut tool 
costs, end blanking waste. Available in 
an unlimited variety of shapes and sizes 






_ Pyramid 
= roll-formed 

bezels add extra 
sparkle to many of 4 


today's 
_- 


best sellers 











Write today for free ‘Plan Book of Metal Mouldings" 


NEW 
NEW 


















ANCHOR 
PLASTIC 
EXTRUSIONS 


to your 
J Tee biter- palit 






























LO 
ory 


lef 


Shapes, Rods, Tubes, Fabricated Extruded Parts, 
Curved Extrusions*, Plasti-Metallic Trim Moldings. 
® We have made more complex extrusion dies than 
anyone we know. 
® Our 17 years’ experience in custom-extrusion and 
fabrication is your assurance of top quality service, 
at minimum cost. 
® No die charge for rods or tubes. 
® Send us your prints for prompt quotation. *Pat. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATIVE BROCHURE “EXTRUDED PLASTICS" 


ANCHOR PLASTICS CO., INC. 


36-36 36th St., Long Island City 6, N. Y. RA 9-1494 












































7 3S se oS 8 eS ee” 
SPS le 


PRODUCTS 





Parts 

ai Mechanical Rubber 

at or small, precision Ma 
tolerances. 


to-Metal Applications 
. oe and mechanically bonded, 


the adhesion outlasts the a 
i ting Ru 
1 Resisting and Heal Resis 
: poh Parts of Specially Developed Compounds 


de to close 








a/ Send prints, 

K> specifications 

Y and delivery 

K schedule 

‘yx for estimotes. 
Brochure 
on request 





















Coming in the MAY issue... 








Packaging—Part II: an analysis of special problems 
and techniques in the packaging of products for 
Supermarket sale. 

Color Standards: a description of the major systems 








now in use by leading corporations to maintain 





color standards in product manufacture 





Designing for the Military: case studies of the unique 






problen (and their solutions) in designing 
product to meet armed services’ requirements 





Plus: four othe editorial 
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major 





reports 












Manufacturers’ Literature (Continued) 


















Miscellaneous 


Molded Cups. The Garlock Packaging Company, 423 Main 
York. 10 pp., ill. Bulletin 


s of molded cups for pump pistons, hydraulic serv 


Street, Palmyra, New describe 


new tyre 


ice and for pneumatic equipment. Bulletin also contain 
table lustrating the most popular cups for recommended 
service yn a wide variety of general applications. 


Polyvinyl Chloride Sheet Linings. Kaykor Industries In 
Kave-Tex Mfg Yardville, New Jersey 


Handbook covers information on three types of 


Division of 


12 pp., iil. 


Corp., 


pulyviny! chloride linings for 
Tube Mills Handbook. The Yoder Company, 5500 Walworth 


Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 64 pp., ill. Handbook on “Ele« 


corrosion protection 


tric Resistance Weld Tube Mills” gives a step-by-step de 
scription of the electric-weld process from roll forming 
and shaping of the tube to the finished product. Photo 


graphs, drawings, and charts illustrate the operation, capa 
ibe 


city and application of various sized electric-weld t 


mills used in the manufacture of pipe and tube 


Electri 


technical report 


General Company, Schenectady 5, 


Spp., ill. A 
of the 


lurbonator. 
New ¥ 


development 


ork on the design ar 


turbonator—an air turbine driven At‘ 


electric power system for airborne applications; included 


information on the concept, design configuration and 


development testing of this system 


Variable Transformer Catalog. The Superior Electric Con 


Department P258G, Bristol, Connecticut. 100 pp., ill 


A reference 


rivir 


pany, 


manual-catalog on Powerstat variable tran 
gy data, out 
and illustratior 


Powerstats plu 


g product information, engi 


irts 


formers neerir 


line drawing onnections, ratings, cl 


on all standard 50/60 cycle 


el 





pe . 


Classified Advertisements 
Positions Wanted 


cter ad at ty l. Box 


est that 0d cha 
18 East 50th Street, Ne York 22, Ne 


I1D-171, Inpustriat Desicn 
5 ; 


Help Wanted 


Hecten HutcuHins Personne, Acency—Spe tlist Profe onal, Sale 
4d trative Personnel for Industrial Architectura Interio 
eT ‘ Home Furnishings Manufacturer Distribute Store 
P sf t ’ et« Helen Hutchir ong a ) ation i tr 1 t d 
lustria le gn organization insure intelligent creening hey) 
Leringto Avenue, Ne York, TE 8-3070. By appointment 
























ARCHITECTURAL AND DesIGn Personne, Acency—M 
) ‘ lacement service for top evel are 
‘ ec lraftsmen interior decorator ane 
ynne Selective contact arranged y 
o7 manner Interviews by appointment 8 Park lvenue 
V York. MU 3-2523 
I RIAL Desicner for Fall 1958 Semester of Ohio University to 
} UT SE i general area of desig? n lettering, and indu 
tr le proper. Prefer man th Master degree d ome 
te } } experience. Rank and salary determined wrding to 
indidate background. Should be willing to begin th minimum 
rf ece ry equipment and to aim at professiona pork. Box ID- 
167, INDUSTRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22 
EXPERIENCED, creative product designer capable f project uperT 
} nd client contact. Possibility of associateshiy All resume 
onfident Box ID-168, InpustriaL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street 
York 22 
Disptay Desicner Wantep by established Pacific Northwest P.O.P 
gen Inlimited opportunity for experienced man th creatit 
know-how in field of plastics wood, metal, a well a paper 
Salary and profit-sharing, plus living in the heart of the natior 
finest fishing, hunting, boating and winter sports area. Send com- 
plete resume and salary requirements, plu amples of work, t 
Box ID-169, InpustRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22 
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if your associates share your interest in 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


. to the point of borrowing 


copies of this magazine, you and your associ 
ites can benefit from cur special, money-saving 
“company group subscription plan.” It will be the 


about 


For 


this interesting plan, address your inquiry to 


ideal answer to your problem. detail 


Group Service Department — 


WHITNEY 


50th 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


18 East Street New York 22, N. Y 
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ADD 2 
EYE APPEAL! 2 


Get 
More Sales 
Appeal! 










METALLIZED AND LAMINATED 


Eye appeal can be your big “plus factor” in today’s com- 
Mirro-Brite “Mylar” is the 
. amazing tensile strength ! 


petitive market and 
perfect answer. Versatile . 
In a wide variety of sizes, color finishes, patterns and 
special effects. Available with or without pressure-sen 
sitive, self-adhering backing. Write for illustrated samp- 
ler and price lists. 


COATIN 


reo. WG ta. | 
DEPT 


NC 
1D-4, 101 W. FOREST AVE. ENGLEWOOD, N.J 





also Mirro-Brite Acetate, Polystyrene 
Butyrate and Ethylcellulose 


97 











NUMBER THIRTY TWO IN A SERIES: CONTEMPORARY THINKING ON DESIGN For Your Calendar 










April 19-June 22. “Living Today”: exhibition of good 
A distinguished industrial Designer interprets the expand- U.S. design in architecture, interior decoration and furni 
ing role of design in industry... how form, te hnique, and ture. Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C 






appearance have emerged as major factors in volume manu- 






April 19. Opening of “Swedish Textiles Today” exhibition 
at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 






facturing and marketing 





April 19-27. International Home Show at the New York 
Coliseum. 









April 21-23. The 7th annual meeting of the Building 
Research Institute at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. ¢. 















April 21-23. The American Management Association's 





seminar on “The Uses of Marketing Research in New 
Product Planning”, at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New 5 
York. 











April 25-June 1. A survey of decorative art and desigt 





by recipients of Fulbright grants, at the Museum of e 





Contemporary Crafts, New York 





April 26. Club meeting on “T 


Science of Typography,” at the Silvermine (Conn.) Guild 


of Artists. 


Ty pe Directors’ 

















April 27-May 6. German Industries Fair, Hanover, Ger 


many. 


The 60th annual meeting of 





April 28-30. 
sion of the American Ceramic Society at the Penn-Shera 


ton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 



















May 1-8. American Society of Tool Engineers’ show anc 
26th annual convention at the Philadelphia Conventior 








nter. 








May 7-17. The United States World Trade Fair at the 





Coliseum in New York. 





As the research scientist and the Ccre- May 10. Package Designers Council meeting at the 5il 
vermine (Conn.) Guild of Artists. Both design office heads 


ative designer are inevitably drawn and members of their staffs will participate in forum 







planned to orient young designers to working situatior 


closer together in solving the product 





‘ May 19-21. National Convention of the Sales Promotion 
problems presented by automation Division of the National Retail Merchants Association at 


the Palmer House, Chicago. 






and mass marketing, a new under- 






. . ‘ ; : May 21-23. The American Management Association’ 
standing of the contribution of each — seminar on “The Product Planning Function in the Smal 
Company” at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New York 





should emerge. With every scientific 





’ : : , May 26-28. National Office Management Association’ 
discovery, the designer Ss imagination International Conference and National Office Show at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 






will be increasingly called upon to 





May 26-30. American Management Association’s 27th 
} 


translate the products 0 f the lahora- National Packaging Exposition at the New York Col 
The 27th National Packaging Conference May 26-28 at the 





iseum 






tory mto the popular idiom. Hotel Statler, New York. 
Harley Earl, President June 9-12. American Society of Mechanical Engineet 
Harley Earl, Ine national conference and exposition on materials handling 





at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland 















‘ ; . : June 9-13. The 4th International Automation Expositior 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN is enthusiastically en- and Congress, New York Coliseum 


dorsed by executives in management de sign endgi- ” 
] June 10-12. The 5th annual National Sales Aids Show at 


} ket Ss g f - ' 
on, Marketing, SO l¢é " and re la ed the Shelton Hotel, New York. 
activities. Like Vr. Harle "f Karl, these men look ap 








neering rodict 










INDI RIAI j June 12-14. Manufacturing Chemists Association’s 86th 
IUSTRIA DESIGN for authoritative eportind ¢ , wnt 1s ry ‘.] : 
‘ E ‘ FepOTUeng On annual meeting at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
trl ] > ‘] > . we Py ; 
/ fri x ; j if = j j f 7 / y y 4 4 
to design he ¢ ISS-Terrvilizarion of company West Virginia. 





} 





, ’ , , 
dé S7q0 pol CH, product deve lopme nt, and nid hee ting. 





June 22-25. Annual Conference of American Craftsmen, 





sponsored by the American Craftsmen’s Council, at Lake 





Geneva, Wisconsin. 
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The IDI Desiqn Award is a token of 


recognition bestowed on a desiqner 


or a team of desiqne rs 


for outstanding de sign of any product 


mass produced prior to May 2. 1958. 


Thre award 18 oOner to all de signe rs, 


re qardle ss of affiliation. 


presentation 








the Industrial Designers’ Institute announces 














Request Forms From James L. 


the 
& th annual 


design award 
program 


‘ 























N. Cicero Av., Chicago, 39 





Jam-Packed with Flavor! 


because it’s packed in 


MARLEX 


POLYETHYLENE 


...the tempting tang can't escape! 


Sterilizable MARLEX 50 tubes are a great 
new development in food packaging! No 
other type of material will do this job so 
well and so economically! Jams, syrups, 


sandwich spreads and other foods and 


drugs, formerly requiring the protection of 


expensive coated polyethylene, can now be 
packaged at less cost in uncoated sterilizable 
thin-wall tubes made of MARLEX 50 resin. 
Products have long shelf life in MARLEX 50 
tubes because permeability is low at all 
temperatures 


* MARLEX is a trademark for Phillips family of olefin polymers. 


PLASTICS SALES DIVISION, PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


NEW ENGLAND 

322 Waterman Avenue, 
East Providence 14, R. L 
GEneva 4-7600 


NEW YORK 

80 Broadway, Suite 4300, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Digby 4-3480 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


AKRON 
318 W 


Akron 8, Ohio 
FRanklin 6-4126 


CHICAGO 

111 S. York Street, 
Elmhurst, Ill 
TErrace 4-6600 


WESTERN 
317 North Lake Ave,, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


RYan 1-0557 


SOUTHERN & FOREIGN 
Adams Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Bartlesville 6600, Ext. 8108 


ater Street, 


““Heat’'n serve” frozen food | 


om MARLEX 


Mariex SO food packaging has outstand- 
ing resistance to attack and permeation by 
chemicals and oils 


motsture vap ry, gases 
Containers made of heat and cold-resistant 
MARLEX 50 can be steam-sterilized prior 


to filling...and frozen afterwards if reg ired 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
457F Adams Building, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Please send me information on packaging appli- 
cations. | am considering MARLEX for: 


Nome:__ 


Position: 





Firm: 





Street: 








City: 





